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BUSINESS TODAY CALES FOR NEW PLANS 


‘+ A Helpful Order of Banking - - 


Op BUSINESS and banking 
methods will in many cases prove 
ineffective in carrying out the 
changed requirements of today 
aud tomorrow ...The First 
National Bank, St. Louis’ largest 
: bank, has devel- 
| oped its services 
for business con- 
NATIONAL 


ANK cerns and bank cor- 


respondents, along 





the broadest lines 
and invites banks throughout 


the country desiring the assist- 


ance of a bank in the great 









G4 


Mississippi Valley region, to in- 
vestigate its services ... Here 
every bank large or small, will 
find an institution that measures 
up in every way to present day 
requirements. A big bank with 
a national view point — in the 
front rank of America’s pro- 
gressive financial institutions, 
eager to maintain an association 
with its correspondents sufli- 
ciently intimate to permit the 
offering of well informed sugges- 


tions when requestéd. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BROADWAY- LOCUST-— OLIVE 
S17. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 





FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY, Affiliated 
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Same Attention 


You (Would 
Give 


Eivier business item we handle for your 


bank, receives the same watchful attention 


from us that you yourself would give. 


In fact, from the immediate supervision 
of our officers down to every last detail in 
all of our 49 departments, it is our responsi- 


bility to act for you as your Chicago office. 
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Executive Offices Central Trust Company of Illinois 


The CENTRAL Group 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
Central-IIlinois Company 
Central-Illinois Securities Corporation 


————— 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 
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ICTURE the confusion, the waste 


of time and energy that would 


result from using a 1930 calendar in 


your bank. Imagine the consternation 


it would cause if you opened your bank 


for a Saturday rush of business on 


March the 17th! 


Then why use a 1930 BLUE 
BOOK with its once reliable 
but now obsolete information ? 

Thousands of banks have 
merged, changed title or 
closed. Tens of thousands of 
changes have taken place in 
executive personnel. 


departmental set up 


been made in statement figures. 
No bank can safely do with- 
out anew 1931 BLUE BOOK. 
Up-to-date. Accurate. Relia- 
ble. Nothing less is adequate 
for your needs. 
The new edition is just off 
the press. Order a 


copy to replace your 


and correspondent 


Rasness 


RAND MENALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


present obsolete edi- 


relationship. Hun- tion. O.K. the accept- 

dreds of thousands ance form below and 
. | 4 Becker . 

of vital changes have | send it back at once. 
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Bankers Dirrecrory 
(BLUE BOOK) 


RAND ME€NALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Send us a copy of the new January 1931 BLUE BOOK. We will pay the $15 on receipt of your 


invoice. 
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WHILE Agriculture as a whole 

has its troubles, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that great numbers 
of farmers in all sections are 
making money. Even at ex- 
tremely low prices for their 
products they manage their ope- 
rations so as to return a profit. 
They have concentrated their 
attention not on price but on the 
control of their production costs— 
and that is a vital: matter for 
every individual farmer. 


Thousands of men are using 
FARMALL Tractors and Equip- 
ment as their most effective 
means in lowering costs. The 
fast, labor-saving work of the 
all-purpose McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL is attracting atten- 
tion everywhere. Note the de- 
tails of efficient operation printed 
at the right. We have hundreds 
of examples to show how 
FARMALL is helping to put 
Agriculture on a more profit- 
able basis. 


THE Cost-CUTTING FARMALL 


With FARMALL Power and Equipment 
Mr. Elza C. Lawson, Steward, Illinois, 
keeps corn production costs on his 
100 acres down to 14.5 cents a bushel 
Land worth about $150 per acre Yield per acre, 50 bushels 


Tract. Cost Labor Cost jy 
at $4.55 at $3.00 
Per Day Per Day 


Plowing : - - $ 68.25 | $ 45.00 
Disking (Twice) - 36.40 24.00 
Harrowing (Twice) - 9.10 6.00 
Planting (4-row) - 13.65 9.00 
Rotary Hoe - - 13.65 9.00 
Cultjvating (4 times) 91.00 60.00 
Harvesting (l-row) - 45.50 30.00 


$277.55 | $183.00 | $460.55 
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Other Costs 
Seed, 17 bushels at $3.50 per bushel 
Share of general farm overhead 
Team and man, 10 days (hauling) 
Machinery other than tractor 


+Total Crop Cost’ - - 


Yield 5,000 bushels—Cost per bushel, 14.5 cents 
Mr. Lawson’s Cost per Acre, $7.23 
Government Average Cost per Acre on Corn Belt Farms with Similar 
Yields, $16.33 


tLand rental, interest on investment in land, and land taxes are not included in these costs. If 
Mr. Lawson had sold his corn at 62 cents a bushel (the Government’s Average Illinois Farm Price on 
Dec. 15, 1930, which is considerably lower than prices prevailing in the early fall) and had allowed 
himself 3 cents a bushel to cover marketing cost and $200.00 to cover amount paid out for taxes on 
land, his corn would have paid him a profit amounting to $2026.72, or a return of 13.5 per cent on his 





HE FARMALL Tractor is the original, 

successful tractor for row-crop and general 
farming. The FARMALL and FARMALL 
Equipment gives its owner exclusive patented 
features and special advantages obtainable 
only in the McCormick-Deering line. 


The FARMALL has proved itself every- 
where. It does the work of 6 to 10 horses and 
2 to 3 men. It enables one man to farm a 
large acreage with no outside help. In a 10- 
hour day it plows 7 to 9 acres, double-disks 
18 to 25 acres, and drills up to 45 acres. 
With a 2 or 4-row planter it plants from 24 
to 46 acres. It cultivates 2 or 4 rows; with 
a 4-row outfit it cleans 33 to 50 acres a day, 
and, in later cultivatings, 50 to 65 acres. It 


land investment. This return could be greatly increased and the 3-cents-per-bushel marketing cost 
saved by converting the corn into marketable livestock. 


rotary hoes up to 50 or 60 acres. It handles 
all haying jobs, cutting a 14-foot swath with a 
7-foot Farmall-powered mower and 7-foot 
trailer mower attached, and it also pulls rakes 
and loaders, and operates stackers. It ope- 
rates grain and corn harvesting machines. 


There is no adequate substitute for the 
FARMALL and FARMALL Equipment. 
Their owners are producing crops at costs which 
range from Y% to \ the government average 
for farms with similar yields. They make a 
profit even in adverse years. FARMALL 
efficiency is exactly built to remedy such con- 
ditions as this year offers. This modern 
tractor is sold by the McCormick- Deering 
dealer in your community. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


McCorRMICK=-DEERING FARMALL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FARMALL is a Vigorous Community Builder 
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BANK LOAN 





An unbeatable combination — 


this Book and YOU 


Couple the knowledge in this book to the ability 
which has already raised you above the banking aver- 
age, and . . . presto! An unbeatable combination. 


For in this book is compiled the practical loan 
methods used by thousands of bankers in all sections 
of the country. It places at your finger tips profitable 
systems for handling the fundamental functions of 
banking, loan administration. 


It’s time you two were acquainted and _ started 
working together. You will become close friends, 
powerful team mates. 


Allow us to introduce you to each other via the 
coupon below. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner. If I like it, 


I'll keep it and pay you $5. If not, Pll return it within five days. 


Bank .. 
Officer... . ae spa ; . ; : ; ied : NS 6 oc Loebceubute anlar es seems 
er ras oa ace Tee eee ee Ce. Se 
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Conditions 


call for 
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igher Efficiency 
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ERE is a tractor that makes possible still greater effi- 

ciency and lower costs in crop production. The new 

Case Model “CC” has many new features that make it 
splendidly adapted for all around farm use, including work 
in all row crops. 


It has a variable wheel spacing feature that can be made to fit 
any width of rows. It is light, fast and maneuvers easily. It 
pivots on either rear wheel with the aid of independent differ- 
ential brakes. Low center of gravity prevents creeping on side 
slopes, yet there is ample clearance for late cultivation. Power 
lift eliminates the use of levers in raising or lowering imple- 
ment, saving time on every turn. Roomy platform and: handy 
controls are other important con- 
veniences. The same tractor is 
quickly converted into a 3 or 4-wheel 
plowing tractor. 


In addition to tractors, the Case Line 
includes practically every kind of 
Fi “ machine used on a modern farm. 
a ae CAR Se fo Whar ome Every Case Machine is of the latest 
AA ly \ Ween ard se and most efficient type. This is the 
wy kind the farmer must have if he is to 
carry on his work and make a profit 
for himself. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


- 





The Case Line now in- 
cludes a machine for 
practically every field 
operation. Every Case 
product is of the latest 
and most efficient type 
and of highest quality. 


| CASE 
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What A Stockholder Can Do 


To Keep His Bank Safe And Profitable 


AN EDITORIAL 


1. Use all services of the bank, keeping a 
liberal balance in deposit accounts. 

The bank can make money only on good deposit 
balances. 

2. Recommend to friends that they use his 
bank. 


A stockholder is in a favorable position to recommend 
the bank. He is usually prominent in the community 
and his recommendation goes a long way. 

3. Take occasion to promote the idea of 
systematic savings whenever possible, begin- 
ning with his own family and seeing to it that 
savings accounts are established for each mem- 
ber with regular deposits made. 


‘It is natural for us to talk about the things we are 
doing ourselves, and if a stockholder is to help increase 
the savings deposits of his bank, he needs to be engaged 
in the game of saving himself. 


4. Talk with business friends regarding their 
financing, to learn if his bank can develop 


safe, profitable loans it does not now have. 
In every city there is financing arranged outside the 
community. Knowledge of the business of the various 
local concerns often discloses opportunities for profitable 
safe loans. 
5. Help promote the business of the bank’s 
customers. 


Even one booster for a business helps materially and 
certainly stockholders in a bank ought to be interested 
in seeing every depositor make a success of his business. 

6. Take an active part in community devel- 
opment work. 

All community development work benefits the bank, 
and the more persons interested in it, the greater will be 
its success. 

7. Spread information regarding banking 
and stop any rumors against banking when 
discovered. 

It is remarkable what little information there is among 
depositors as to how banks make money. 

8. Keep in close touch with local building. 

Often a stockholder can give a tip to an officer which 
will result in some profitable loans. 

9. See to it that all business firms with which 
he has a connection carry good balances in his 
bank. 


Regardless of the office held, there is usually a way a 


stockholder can influence the placing of the bank account 
or a business in which he is interested. 

10. Recommend his bank to lodges, clubs, 
church societies, and other organizations in 
which he has membership. 


There are often large balances that lie dormant for 
some time in societies of various kinds. 


11. Secure the accounts of school districts, 
city, library, or other public bodies of which 
he is a member. 


Sometimes it is impossible to influence the whole 
account of a public body, but usually it is possible for a 
stockholder to secure part of the deposits for his bank. 


12. Encourage other stockholders to help in 
the business of building up. the bank. 


Very often a personal conversation will result in new 
business that one stockholder could not get. By his 
telling another stockholder of accounts he has secured, 
the other stockholder may be inspired to work. 


13. Have frequent talks with the cashier and 
other officers with respect to the development 
of the bank. 


When an officer sees that a stockholder is definitely 
interested, he will be inclined to show the list of loans, 
or to ask for advice regarding the handling of a certain 
prospect who may be a special friend of the stockholder. 


14. Take occasion to visit manufacturing 
plants and talk with the chief executives, 
especially the treasurer. 


Often a conversation of this sort will bring forth an 
opportunity to suggest the bank as a place for the manu- 
facturer’s account. 


15. Make it a point to get acquainted with 
newcomers, especially those connected with a 
business that might mean profitable deposits 
for the bank. 


Sometimes a large concern establishes a branch. At 
other times, new factories or other lines of business move 
into the neighborhood. The stockholder may have a 
better opportunity to recommend his bank than an 
officer of the bank. 


16. Develop a consciousness that a stock- 
holder has a responsibility for the growth and 
efficient management of his bank. 


The directors, of course, are charged with the direct 
management, and stockholders, in aiding, must work 
through the directors. But this is only possible when 
the stockholders make it a business to keep well acquainted 
with directors and officers and the business of the bank. 


(Reprints of this page may be had in any quantity at two cents each) 
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That’s an idea worth suggesting to your borrowers 





MOLINE 
No. 25 VARIABLE DROP 
PLANTER 


HEN Farmer Jones looks over his old corn planter 

this spring— gives it a shake or two—finds that it 
still holds together— then decides “It will do for 
another year”—he has made a decision vitally impor- 
tant to you. : 


Jones is an average farmer. His investment in land, 
buildings, and equipment runs a strong $20,000. His 
mortgage is $6,500, his notes are $750. Whether he 
reduces his mortgage and pays the interest — whether 
he cleans up his notes depends entirely on how much 
his farm pays him in profit, how much his land returns 
him in crop. 


Accuracy in planting is vital to every farmer and every 
man financially interested in that farmer. Accurate 
planting means correct number of kernels in each hill, 
no scattering of seed, corn planted at a uniform depth. 
Inacecuracy is extremely expensive, for, the amount of 
money lost through missing plants on a few acres will more than pay 
for a reliable planter. As an example, the monetary loss per acre of 
corn yielding 32 bushels at 60 cents per bushel would be: 


PERCENTAGE OF INACCURACY LOSS PER ACRE 
6 per cent $1.28 
15 per cent 3.19 
30 per cent 6.38 


If Farmer Jones’ old planter does only an 85°, job on his 80 acres of corn, 
he loses $255.20. $77.50 invested in a new Moline corn planter is abso- 
lute insurance that the corn will be planted for the most profitable yield. 


Every year lack of efficiency in methods or equipment takes its tremen- 
dous toll from farm profits, ties up loans into frozen assets. A tractor 
may be needed; perhaps the acreage justifies a combine with its 10c to 
15e a bushel saving; maybe a new plow or drill should be added to the 
farm equipment. 


This year it will well repay institutions loaning to farmers to know 
definitely that those farmers are equipped to make profits. It is the 
earning value of a farm, not its property value that’s important to you. 


Branches in leading centers everywhere 
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33 Executives From 16 States Give 


Answers to 157 Questions 


The following are sample questions that indicate 
the practical value of this issue to every banker. 


1. How many types of deposit 
accounts can your stockholders 
secure? Page 136. 


2. Does the community work 
engaged in by stockholders of 
banks benefit the bank? Page 136. 


3. How can the idea that stock- 
holders should help in building the 
business of the bank be spread 
among the entire list of share 
owners? Page 136. 


4. What is the basis for the 
collateral value of fixed invest- 
ment trust shares? Page 141. 


5. Should fixed investment trust 
shares be valued in the same way 
as other stocks? Page 141. 


6. How much effect does a 
slump in the price of the stocks 
held by an investment trust have 
upon the value of investment trust 
shares? Page 141. 


7. What can you do in case you 
hold bonds that have defaulted? 
Page 145. 

8. What should you look for in 
the statement of an automobile 
dealer who applies for credit? 
Page 146. 

9. What restrictions should be 
placed upon the borrowings of an 
automobile dealer? Page 146. 

10. How can you determine by 
comparing borrowings with capi- 
tal whether an automobile dealer 
is properly capitalized? Page 146. 

11. About what bank balance 
should be expected of a dealer in 
automobiles? Page 146. 


12. What reserve should be set 
up by an automobile dealer as a 
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protection against bad accounts? 
Page 146. 

13. How can the officers and 
directors be kept in daily touch 
with the details of the bank’s 
development? Page 149. 

14. How can your bank benefit 
from the exports of its borrowing 
customers? Page 151. 

15. What can your bank do to 
encourage local manufacturers to 
develop foreign trade? Page 151. 

16. What should be the first 
step if a customer asks for help in 
making a foreign shipment? Page 
151. 

17. How should a director check 
the loans of his bank? Page 153. 

18. What is considered to be a 
proper order of business for a 
directors’ meeting? Page 153. 

19. What committees should 
report at every meeting of the 
directors? Page 153. 

20. How should the directors 
control the authority to lend 
money? Page 153. 

21. What should be considered 
when dividends are being dis- 
cussed at a directors’ meeting? 
Page 153. 

22. What are the modern 
features for bank buildings? Page 
155. 

23. How can cash shortages in 
the cages be avoided? Page 157. 

24. What can be done to reduce 
the number of cash shortages in 
the cages? Page 157. 

25. Would a_ consultation 
charge increase your bank’s earn- 
ings? Page 159. 


26. How can you make your 
customers appreciate the con- 
sultation service they get without 
charge from your officers? Page 
159. 

27. Why is this a good time to 
promote systematic savings? Page 
160. 


28. How can you safely adver- 
tise credit and get the best busi- 
ness? Page 161. 

29. How can you prevent fore- 
closures on mortgaged homes? 
Page 163. 

30. Can a run-down farm that 
has not been profitable to the 
owner be made a profitable ven- 
ture by the bank? Page 165. 

31. What can the bank do to 
prevent foreclosed farms? Page 
165. 

32. What can your bank do to 
liquidate its foreclosed farms? 
Page 165. 

33. What kind of a wall should 
be used for a modern vault? Page 
172. 

34. How can the proper width 
for a bank vault be calculated? 
Page 172. 

35. Why is this an ideal time 
to erect a new bank building? 
Page 175. 

36. What are the most modern 
features needed in the vault of a 
country bank? Page 170. 

37. Where should the security 
cage be located with respect to 
the vault? Page 170. 

38. Where should the coupon 
booth be located with respect to 
the vault entrance? Page 170. 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
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Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Trust Shares. As Col 


A Study Of 


By OSCAR F. MEREDITH 


Vice President, Foreman-State National Bank, Chicago 





HE shares of various 

fixed investment 
trusts have had such 
tremendous public inter- 
est and _ participation 
during the past year, 
and we bankers have 
been consulted so fre- 
quently concerning the 
merits of this or that 
fixed trust, that I believe 
it worth while for us to 
do some pointed think- | 
ing about this rapidly 
growing form of popular 
investment. 

We are called upon, 
not only for an opinion 
of fixed investment 
trusts, but also, on ocea- 
sion, to make loans to 
worthy depositors on 
trust shares as collateral. 





In the latter instance. 
should we value trust 
shares with the same 





scale applied to other 
stocks, or should we use 
a slightly different one? 

A holder of some fixed 
investment trust shares, 
who came in to talk 
with me about this the other day, 
took a position and offered reasons to 
support it that I must admit were 
rather convineing. Said he, ‘‘ Your 
banker’s rule that he will lend 50% 
to 70% of the market value on good 
stocks at present is perfectly reason- 
able. So is his feeling that he cannot 
Safely lend more than 50% on a 


for a loan.” 


stock worth less than $10 a share. 
But a sound fixed investment trust 
share is a great deal more stable and 
secure than a share of any single 
stock, selling at anywhere near the 
market price of the trust share.”’ 

It is true, of course, that the price 
of most fixed investment trust shares 
is low, but it is purposely made low in 
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“Study the underlying securities, John. It’s the value of the shares that 
make up the fixed investment trust which determines the collateral value. 
If they meet your requirements, the trust shares can be accepted as collateral 


ateral 


order to make it possible 
for small investors as well 
as large to participate. 
The prices of the under- 
lying stocks compris- 
ing the trust portfolio 
are usually high. In gen- 
eral, they are stocks of 
the type that would be 
given the most favorable 
consideration by bank- 
ers, if offered as collat- 
eral individually. So 
there is justification for 
not including low-priced 
investment trust shares 
among issues ordinarily 
spoken of as ‘‘cheap 
stocks’’. In point of 
quality, they may be 
quite the reverse. 
Looking at fixed in- 
vestment trust shares 
from the banker’s view- 
point, we find a great 
deal of difference be- 
tween trusts of various 
types. There are trusts 
whose portfolios are gen- 
eral in character and 
well diversified, others 
covering two or three 
selected groups of industries, and 
others confined to just one line of 
business. There are many variations 
in method of administration, duties 
of trustees, conditions of redemption 
or exchange of shares for underlying 
stocks, reversion of unclaimed funds, 
payment of distributions, and so on, 
ali of which are not of first import- 








ance in this particular discussion. 

All leading fixed investment trusts 
rely for safety on the selection of 
companies for their portfolios whose 
managements are thoroughly tested 


and have proved efficient under 
changing conditions and for long 


periods. This, with ample diversifica- 
tion in each portfolio, serves to re- 
duce the doubt concerning manage- 
ment to a minimum in the ease of 
the strictly fixed trust. When the 
management feature is brought into 
the trust through provisions permit- 
ting substitutions under certain cir- 
cumstances, as is the case with some 
so-called ‘‘fixed’’ trusts now being 
offered, the human factor enters 
again, and must be recognized and 
earefully weighed by the banker. 
Such trusts are not, strictly speak- 
ing, fixed trusts, but they are in real- 
ity semi-management types. In con- 
sidering the merit of a strictly fixed 
trust share as collateral for a loan 
during a specifie period, the fact that 
this share represents a fixed port- 
folio and that its day-to-day value 
follows the eollective value of its 
underlying stocks should count in its 
favor. 

The most important feature of the 
fixed investment trust share, tending 
to raise it above individual stocks in 
collateral value is the diversification 
of its security and corresponding 
diversification of its sources of in- 
come. There is always the possibility 
that a single stock may be suddenly 
and adversely affected by events that 
have no appreciable effect upon other 
stocks ; but nothing short of national 
ealamity can have a serious depress- 
ing effect on a list of two dozen or 
more stocks, especially if they are 
the stocks of America’s largest and 
strongest corporations, well diversi- 
fied as to industry. 

Another important feature of 
strength is the ready marketability 
of the securities underlying the trust. 
As a rule they are all listed and ac- 
tively traded in on the important 
exchanges, and quotations are avail- 
able daily almost everywhere. And 
this high marketability of the under- 
lying securities is carried through in 
the trust shares themselves. Not only 
is a national over-the-counter market 
maintained by the sponsors and dis- 
tributors at a uniform bid approxi- 
mately equal to the day-to-day net 
liquidating value of the underlying 
stocks, but also the trust agreement 
in most eases provides that any share- 
holder can convert his shares, through 
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7 Points To Check On 


Investment Trusts 


1. Can the trust invest 
only in a fixed list of shares? 


2. Has the management of 
the companies issuing the 
stocks a history of success? 


3. Does the day-to-day 
value of the trust shares fol- 
low the collective value of 
its underlying stocks? 


4. Is the security and 
source of income back of the 
trust shares well diversified? 


5. Is the value affected by 
the sudden slump of an in- 
dividual stock? 


6. Are these shares widely 
distributed adding to sta- 
bility and marketability? 

7. Does the market price 
reflect accurately the market 
values of the underlying 


stock? 
= 


the trustee on short notice, into cash 
or exchange them for the underly- 
ing stocks plus reserve fund eash and 
the acerued dividends to date. 

Still another feature of the typical 
fixed trust making for stability of its 
shares is the reserve fund as a part 
of the portfolio. This, being in cash, 
does not fluctuate in market value, 
and thereby contributes stability to 
the portfolio as a unit. The accumu- 
lated dividend fund, being also in 
cash and a part of the value under- 
lying each share, increases this ef- 
fect. 

As a typical example of the strong 
and thoroughly diversified security 
underlying certain trusts. here is the 
portfolio of one of the largest of the 
fixed trusts. It is made up of stand- 
ard units, each containing 112 shares 
of stock, 4 each of the following 28 
issues: International Harvester; 
Standard Oil of Indiana; Union 
Pacific; American Tel. & Tel.; 
DuPont ; Standard Oil of New York ; 
Western Union Telegraph; General 
Electric; Louisville and Nashville; 
American Tobaceo; United States 
Steel; Pennsylvania Railroad; Otis 
Elevator; Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia; Woolworth; Ingersoll Rand; 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.; Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe; American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary; 
Eastman Kodak ; Texas Corp. ; West- 
inghouse Electric; United Fruit: 
Standard Oil (New Jersey); Na- 
tional Biseuit ; Illinois Central; New 
York Central; Southern Pacific. 

Any one of the above stocks would 
readily be accepted by most bankers 
as collateral, and amounts up to 70% 
or more of the market value would 
be loaned, under ordinary conditions, 
Certainly the list taken together is 
considerably more stable and secure 
than any one issue alone; therefore, 
to this writer’s mind, the trust shares 
based on the list as a whole are en- 
titled to a higher rating as collateral 
than many individual stocks selling 
at around $7, the present approxi- 
mate market price of this and other 
similar fixed trust shares. 

Note that this typical portfolio 
contains only high-grade investment 
stocks; that the list has tremendous 
inherent stability; that the number 
of shares of stock of any one under- 
lying company. contained in each unit 
is small; that, in fact, one or more of 
the stocks could be wiped out com- 
pletely without seriously affecting 
the value of the list as a unit. 

There are other factors which give 
stability in value to fixed investment 
trust shares as compared with indi- 
vidual issues. As a rule, especially in 
the ease of the larger fixed trusts, the 


shares are widely distributed. 
Amounts aggregating many millions 
of shares are held by hundreds of 


thousands of investors throughout 
the country mainly in 10-, 25-, 50-, 
100- and 500- share lots. There is no 
probability whatever of these shares 
being thrown on the market on a 
scale that would affect their value. 
They have been purchased strictly 
for long-term investment; there is 
practically no inducement to buy 
them for speculative purposes, in the 
ordinary sense. They are not subject 
to pool operations, to any extent at 
least, conducted with a view to rais- 
ing their prices artificially to levels 
unjustified by values. Conversely. 
they are not subject to bear attacks 
as are individual issues. Their mar- 
ket prices at any time reflect with 
accuracy, as a rule, the correct mar- 
ket values of the underlying stocks. 
And these market values, taken as 
groups, cannot be expected to under- 
go sudden and serious depression in 
anything like ordinary  circum- 
stances, 
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A daily meeting of the bank’s officers as an officers’ loan committee gives prompt action on certain loans. This 
committee must keep the discount committee (which is made up of certain directors who are not bank officers) 
informed of its actions. The discount committee, in turn serves as the official body that carries out the loan 
policies fixed by the board. 


How ‘To Control Loans - 


OW the board, the discount committee, the 
officers’ loan committee, and the comp- 
troller serve to insure the maximum of safety. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EFGELBERNER 


HE seat of ultimate control over 

loan administration is the board 
of directors. The board is directly 
responsible for: 

1. The determination of 
policies. 

2. The selection of the individuals 
to carry out these policies and the 
creation of a procedure and mechan- 
ism for carrying out policies that will 
be effective. 

3. The supervision of the action 
of the official chosen to develop and 
earry out policies and practices. 

Policy determination is a preroga- 
tive of the board of directors that 
cannot be by-passed, although the 
appointed officers may and should 
make recommendations as to these 
matters in the light of their know!l- 
edge and experience. 

It is desirable to delegate the im- 


loan 
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mediate supervision of the carrying 
out of loan policies to a committee 
composed of directors who are 
familiar with eredit conditions. This 
committee is usually called the dis- 
count committee. 

The personnel of the discount com- 
mittee should inelude a majority of 
outside directors. This insures that 
there will be the needed check on in- 
ternal management. 

In larger banks where the volume 
of work to be performed by the dis- 
count committee is considerable, the 
creation of an officers’ loan com- 
mittee, consisting of the principal 
officers of the bank, enables a con- 
siderable amount of the detail in- 
volved in the work of the discount 
committee to be passed on to the of- 
ficers directly. However, while this 
may be a desirable thing to do, it is 


essential that the officers’ loan com- 
mittee should report fully its aetion 
to the discount committee and that 
this committee should meet frequent- 
ly and regularly to consider the ac- 
tions of the officers’ loan committee. 

It is essential that the fiseal ap- 
proval of new loans or renewals of 
substantial amounts should come 
from the discount committee, on 
recommendation of the officers’ loan 
committee. Otherwise, there would 
be no proper outside supervision over 
the officers. 

The discount committee should 
meet sufficiently often to supervise 
effectively the performance of loan 
administration. At each meeting, 
loans made since the last meeting 


Should be read and commented upon. 


Any requests for loans received but 
not acted upon by the officers’ loan 
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committee should be presented for 
consideration and the loans due in 
the following week should be read 
and fully discussed and the results 
of this discussion written up for the 
guidance of the officers. 


It is unnecessary that the discount 
committee should personally con- 
sider every loan, although by law, 
the board of directors may be obliged 
to incorporate their approval in the 
minutes of its regular meetings. It 
is desirable, however, that the dis- 
count committee should be the final 
source of approval on loans in excess 
of a certain fixed amount. 

This committee should also deter- 
mine the amount of lines of credit to 
be extended to borrowers and the 
terms upon which this credit should 
be extended. In the ease of loans 
below these figures, the responsibil- 
ity for their approval should rest 
with the bank officers and only doubt- 
ful cases need be presented to the 
discount committee, although it 
should get a report of all loans due 
the following week as before stated. 

An important function of the dis- 
count committee and one which ecan- 
not be delegated is that of maintain- 
ing a comprehensive understanding 
of underlying economie conditions, 
especially as they concern the earry- 
ing out of bank policies and the op- 
erations of customers and borrowers. 
It is essential that the members of the 
discount committee should investi- 
gate individually and independently 
the larger lines of credit for the effect 
of unfavorable internal factors in the 
management of these concerns. With 
the background of this broad know!l- 
edge of local conditions, it is essen- 
tial that the discount committee 
should act as a planning committee, 
cooperating with the comptroller or 
officer to whom the preparation of 
the financial program is delegated 
Its aim should be to outline and carry 
out fund conversion policies which 
will enable the bank to secure maxi- 
mum earnings with maximum safety. 


Authority On Rediscounts 


The discount committee should be 
the final source of authority in de- 
termining what rediscount facilities 
should be provided for correspondent 
banks or customers and at what rates 
and under what conditions these 
should be granted. 

Another important function of the 
discount committee is that of watch- 
ing the eligible paper and com- 
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A Suggested Division Of 


Loan Administration 


Responsibility 


The Duties Of The Board 
Of Directors 


1. To make policies. 


2. To select individuals 
to carry out policies. 


3. To supervise the offi- 
cials who carry out board 
loan policies. 


The Duties Of The 


Discount Committee 


1. To pass on and review 
all loans. 


2. To supply information 
on credits not in the files. 

3. To help increase the 
loan business. 

4. To watch for unfavor- 
able developments in the 
business of a borrower. 


5. Toplana loan program. 
6. To pass on rediscounts. 


7. To prepare reports for 
directors. 


The Duties Of The 


Officers’ Loan Committee 


1. To act on new loans or 
renewals not necessary to 
refer to the discount com- 
mittee. 


2. To pass upon loans that 
require immediate action. 


paring the ratio of the bank with 
that of other banks in the same dis- 
trict, as shown by the most recent 
figures published in the comptroller’s 
reports. The determination of what 
constitutes eligible paper is very 
definitely established by rulings and 
regulations so that the bank officials 
should be able to present a report to 
the discount committee at regular in- 
tervals, showing the amount and per- 


centage of eligible paper conforming 
to the requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

In the average bank the discount 
committee, as set up in the preceding 
discussion, represents an adequate 
means of control over the carrying 
out of loan policies. In large insti- 
tutions the very volume of loans re- 
quiring more than casual considera- 
tion, coupled with the limited 
amount of time that bank directors 
can be expected to devote to the per- 
formance of the funetion of super- 
vising makes it necessary to set up a 
function of supervision which op- 
erates a super-credit department. 


Comptroller Of Loans Responsible 


For Collections 


To perform this function an indi- 
vidual is selected who possesses a 
thorough knowledge of eredit and 
collection policies and _ practice, 
coupled with experience in the in- 
vestment of funds for safety and 
income. Such a man is made comp- 
troller of loans. It is his function to 
be responsible for all loans after they 
have been made but he does not make 
any loans himself. It is his respon- 
sibility to establish a satisfactory 
mechanism for following up the posi- 
tion of all borrowers and of deter- 
mining when lines are getting in an 
unsatisfactory condition. 

It is his further responsibility to 
establish a means for analyzing suci 
lines and determining what measures 
should be taken to protect the bank’s 
interests. It is a further part of his 
responsibility to take over the work- 
ing out of such lines as show a tend- 
eney to become sour, work-outs or 
charge-offs. 

These responsibilities are purely 
in the nature of super-credit. An- 
other group of his responsibilities 
concern the investment or conversion 
of funds. It is his function to analyze 
the investment of bank funds accord- 
ing to the various types of assets 
along the lines set forth in our dis- 
eussion of the financial program. The 
actual figures showing the way in 
which the funds are converted 
should be analyzed periodically and 
compared without sacrifice of safety 
or liquidity. 

It is his function to keep the dis- 
count committee, or such other com- 
mittee or individual to whom may be 
delegated the responsibility of invest- 
ing the bank’s funds, properly 
posted as to the amount converted 
into each type of earning assets. 
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[* THE portfolios of 
the best of bankers 
and their clients some 
defaulted bonds are 
likely to appear dur- 
ing a period of such 
economie stress as that 
which we are now expe- 
riencing. Assuming 
that a default exists, 





teps In Default Cases 


Four Things 
. To Do 
When Bonds 
Default 


1. Analyze the 
security back of 





that the banker or his 
client have purchased 
the bonds from a reputable house, 
and that they are trusteed by an 
experienced and responsible trustee, 
what should be done to avoid the pos- 
sibility of continued default and 
eventual foreclosure? 

There are four steps which are the 
most logical course of action in the 
event of any defaulted bond. These 
are: analysis, conference, organiza- 
tion and, after the organization, de- 
cisive action. 


The Situation Should First Be 
Analyzed 


When the banker receives notice 
of a default, what is the first thing 
he should do? Certain matters of 
analysis should immediately occupy 
his attention. In the case of an in- 
dustrial bond, he should determine, 
as far as possible, the basie strength 
of the security back of the bond. He 
should ascertain if the failure to meet 
the obligation is due to lack of eapi- 
tal, to mismanagement, or to a tem- 
porary or permanent cessation of the 
demand for the product. 

If the cause is lack of capital, he 
must find what refinancing can be 
done to supply the deficiency. If the 
cause is mismanagement, he must see 
if the management can be strength- 
ened or replaced. If it is due to per- 
manent cessation of demand for the 
product, the default will grow into 
a foreclosure. However, in almost 
every present day case, cessation in 
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the bond. 


2. Arrange for a confer- 
ence of the underwriters. 


3. Organize a_ bond 
holders’ committee. 


4. After all the facts are 
canvassed, secure decisive 
action by the committee. 


demand will be found to be a tem- 
porary condition. 

In the default of an industrial 
bond, the analysis should also in- 
clude a study of the capital structure 
of the corporation, the underlying 
moral risk, and, most important of 
all, the possibility of a return to 
normal in that particular industry 
before the accrued payments and 
mounting interest charges will place 
upon the corporation a burden of 
debt which cannot be retired with- 
out net earnings far in excess of those 
normally achieved in the past and, 
perhaps, not normally to be expected 
in the near future. 

Though municipal bonds rarely de- 
fault, if there is a default in a muni- 
cipal security, the analysis should 
seek to determine the nature of the 
community, the types of previous 
payments on the bond, and again the 
basie question as to how soon the 
municipality ean place itself onee 
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By LAWRENCE J. TOOMEY 


Vice President,*Union Guardian Trust Co., Detroit 


more in a sound financial condition. 

Real estate bonds have nearly as 
many good points as any other type 
or class of bonds, but more evil things 
have recently been said about them 
than about any other kind. Real 
estate securities, when well chosen, 
well seasoned, properly trusteed and 
sold, may normally be expected to 
give a relatively greater rate on a 
not too greatly lessened basis of 
security than many other types of 
bonds. 


W hat To Do In The Case.Of 
Real Estate Bonds 


If a real estate bond defaults, the 
analysis should inelude a study of 
the value and type of property, its 
income possibility, the outlook for a 
resumption of payments, the history 
of the particular development and of 
the mortgagor, and, again, the pos- 
sible length of time before normal 
earning power can be resumed. 

It is practically impossible for any 
one banker to obtain the complete 
facts for such an analysis. However, 
almost every reputable underwriting 
house, almost every trustee, has or 
ean obtain for him an analysis suf- 
ficiently complete in its conclusions 
to prepare the banker to answer the 
questions of any of his clients who 
presents a defaulted bond to him and 
asks his advice. 

When a default occurs, the trus- 
tee, if it is competent and experi- 
enced, will call together the under- 
writers of the issue. They have a 
present appraisal made of the prop- 
erty, examine its operations, past and 
present, and try to hazard a guess as 
to the future. They determine 
whether they may expect an increase 
or decrease in earning power in the 
future. They decide whether or not 
disbursements have been excessive. 

All this is done in conjunction with 
the mortgagor who, more often than 
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not, is most anxious to prevent a de- 
fault, both to protect his credit and 
to establish and protect an equity in 
‘the property over the mortgaged 
debt. 


What A Bond Holders’ 


Commitee Is 


The second step, the practical ap- 
plication of the analysis, is, in the 
ease of a defaulted bond, the organ- 
ization of a bond holders’ committee. 
Unfortunately, to some people a 
bond holders’ committee means finan- 
cial collapse, monetary loss, delay 
and disaster. This is not true. A 
bond holders’ committee is simply a 
small group of people chosen from 
among the bond holders themselves 
to make and earry out decisions 
promptly, to avoid delays incident to 
obtaining an expression of opinion 
from each holder of every bond in an 
issue. Such committees may be 


formed by groups of underwriters 
meeting together, by all the bond 
holders meeting for that purpose, or 
as a “‘self-starting’’ committee in- 
stituted by some few holders of 
bonds. 

The banker must keep clearly in 
mind the fact that a default does not 
always mean a loss. Defaults do not 
mean failure, dissolution or loss of 
security. Defaults do not mean de- 
struction of the pledged property, 
the wiping out of the obligation or 
the washing out of the entire issue. 
All that a default means is that there 
is presently an inability to pay an 
obligation in accordance with a pre- 
determined and prearranged sched- 
ule of settlement. 

Unless the holders of industrial, 
municipal or real estate bonds, when 
they are confronted, as they may fre- 
quently be in these times, with les- 
sened earning power followed by in- 


ability to pay, will study the facts as 
they exist, will learn the reasons for 
the failure to pay, and will work 
with the maker of the obligation to 
strengthen his honest effort to re- 
establish his eredit, recovery will be 
slow and perilous and hard. Present 
economic conditions have completely, 
for the time being at least, changed 
the point of view we must adopt 
toward the satisfaction of obligations 
which are dependent upon income, 
industrial and economic conditions 
to satisfy a given debt. 

In times of prosperity, the busi- 
ness man runs the country; in times 
of political expediency the farmer 
feels that he governs the country; 
but in times of crisis, in times of 
need, in times of change, it is the 
banker to whom both business man, 
farmer and common citizens look for 
sound advice, comfort and inspira- 
tion. 


How To Judge Auto Credits 


E HAVE successfully financed 

several automobile dealers. But 
in doing so, we realize that we must 
keep in close touch with the business 
and the dealer, and so we have 
worked out a routine that enables us 
to avoid overlooking certain impor- 
tant items. 

In the first place, we require fre- 
quent financial statements from deal- 
ers. A financial statement once a 
year is hardly sufficient. Situations 
may develop during the 12 months 
that will change the picture entirely, 
and unless the bank is promptly in- 
formed of such a change, it may close 
the year with a bad credit that was 
a good credit at the beginning of the 
year. 

We have a standard against which 
we check each dealer’s statement, 
but I must explain before giving you 
this standard that it is an ideal 
toward which we work. It is not 
necessary that the dealer conform to 
this standard 100%. If he does con- 
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By F. L. SCHRAY 


Cashier, City National Bank, Lansing, Mich. 


form to it fully, we consider him a 
100% dealer. But he may vary from 
this standard in a number of differ- 
ent ways and still be a good credit 
risk. Perhaps not good for as much 
eredit as the 100% dealer, but still 
he will be operating on a safe basis. 


What Makes A 100% Credit 
Risk Of An Automobile Dealer 


1. He borrows money only for 
the purchase of new cars. His capi- 
tal takes care of the rest of his in- 
vestment. 


2. His total borrowings do not 
exceed the amount of invested capi- 
tal and surplus, that is, at no time 
during the year has a loan of 
more money than the capital and 
surplus shown on his financial state- 
ment. 

3. He has a liquid investment 
turnover of seven times a year, that 
is, for each $1,000 used out of his 
capital and surplus, $7,000 of gross 
volume should be sold throughout 


ITH a definite formula for analyzing 
the financial statements of dealers. 


the course of a single year. 

4. He makes an average net 
profit of 5% on total sales. 

5. He earries a bank balance of 
20% of his total bank borrowings. 

6. Open accounts with customers 
do not exceed the total sales of parts, 
accessories, and repair labor for a 
period of 45 days. In other words, he 
is a good and prompt collector. 

7. ‘Customers notes receivable’’ 
on both new and used ears are dis- 
counted. The reason for this rule is 
that if a dealer has so much capital 
of his own that he does not need to 
discount any of his customers’ notes, 
he is not getting the fullest use of his 
capital at certain times of year when 
he will have a large amount of cash 
on hand. 

8. His inventories of both new 
and used cars do not represent more 
than 45 to 60 days’ sales. In other 
words, neither a used car nor a new 
ear remains on his hands more than 
45 to 60 days before it is sold. 
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Frequent meetings with the automobile dealer and a periodic discussion of the various items in his statement enablesa 


banker to understand the business, to benefit from taking a part in its financing, and to offer counsel to the dealer. 


9. His used car sales approximate 
35% of new ear sales in money. 

10. His inventory of parts, sup- 
plies, and accessories turns over four 
times a year. 

11. He sets up a reserve for bad 
accounts based on the actual loss over 
a period of years. 

12. He sets up ample reserve for 
taxes and depreciation of all prop- 
erty. 

13. He depreciates his used ear 
stock monthly, that is, a used car 
which is taken in today, if it is held 
over the end of the month, is depre- 
ciated according to its actual sales 
value. This is important because the 
depreciation on used ears is much 
more rapid than on new cars and 
must be taken into consideration. 
That is why it is a serious matter for 
a dealer to accumulate an oversupply 
of used ears. 

If a dealer does not have sufficient 
capital to operate with the exception 
of the purchase of new cars, he has 
too heavy a load of interest charges 
and does not have opportunity to 
make sufficient profits. 

Sometimes, this is due to the fact 
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that he has over-invested in real 
estate. He may have bought land on 
which to build a future building, or 
addition. Or, he may have built too 
elaborate a show room. In either 
ease, the drain from his profits into 
interest charges on his excessive in- 
vestment in real estate may prove a 
serious matter. However, this is not 
always true and, of course, we must 
use our own judgment in each ease. 


Salesmanship and Business 
Vanagement Must Be Combined 


Sometimes we find a dealer who is 
an unusually good salesman, but is a 
poor business manager. He is the 
one who often wants to borrow in ex- 
eess of his invested capital and sur- 
plus. And while in some eases such 
horrowing may be perfectly safe, it 
is important to consider other items 
when this over-extension is granted. 

If the dealer is an unusually good 
salesman and keeps his inventories 
well cleaned up, especially of used 
ears, he may pull through in fine 
shape and warrant additional loans. 
On the other hand, if he has an over- 
supply of used ears, and devotes his 
attention almost entirely to the sell- 





ing of new ears, his sales ability may 
have to be discounted and no addi- 
tional extensions allowed. 


The amount of net profits is very 
often determined by the handling of 
used ears. A dealer may be so 
anxious to sell new cars that he will 
pay far too much for the used car he 
takes in trade. Then he may be slow 
in selling these and the depreciation 
he has to charge off and the losses 
he actually takes when the cars are 
finally sold at forced sale, may much 
more than offset other good qualities. 


That is why we set a 5% net profit 
as a basis. We are warned, if 
the dealer is making less than that, 
that some other items must be looked 
into more in detail. 


But, we must, of course, consider 
the turnover when checking up on 
the earnings. A 5% earning is not 
enough unless there is a good turn- 
over. We think the turnover should 
be seven times a year. It may be less 
and still the dealer may be making 
satisfactory earnings. He may make 
more than 5% and have a smaller 
turnover and still come out all right. 
Or, he may have a larger turnover 
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with less net profit and come out 
about the same. 


Departmental Accounting 
Needed 


A great many automobile dealers 
are also garage owners. And so it is 
important in sizing up their credit 
to make sure just how much of the 
net profit is derived from the selling 
of cars. This requires some sort of de- 
partmental accounting which is very 
important indeed in the passing of 
credits for dealers. 

Some manufacturers are doing a 
great deal of work to help their 
dealers install standard and efficient 
accounting systems. And where a 
manufacturer is giving help to one 
of our dealers, we always do all that 
we can to encourage the dealer to 
take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

It is to be noted that manufae- 
turers are giving a great deal more 
attention than heretofore to the ap- 
pointment of good business men as 
dealers and to the development of 
these men after they are appointed. 

Sometimes you will find a dealer 
who is a good salesman and is a sue- 
cess in most every other way, except 
in collecting. There are some cases 
in which a dealer will actually allow 
his ‘‘eustomers’ accounts receivable ”’ 


to go uncollected and, in fact, un- 
billed for several months at a time. 
There is no excuse for this whatso- 
ever and any dealer who is handling 
his business in this unealled-for 
manner should either be denied credit 
entirely or else should be trained to 
better methods. 

Prompt collections of repair bills 
and prompt collections of payments 
on ears are both highly important, 
with perhaps the most emphasis upon 
the payment on ears. 

The dealer who makes collections 
from his customers on new cars must 
be made to realize that he is in the 
banking business to that extent and 
must be just as insistent upon 
prompt payment from his customers 
as the bank is insistent upon prompt 
payment from him. 

We believe that any banker ean 
follow this method of check-up. By 
supplementing it with frequent visits 
to the dealer’s place of business, and 
a new statement from the dealer at 
least every three months, he will find 
it very desirable to finance automo- 
bile accounts. 


Visit Dealer And Make Check-up 
Of Inventory 
It is highly important that visits 
be made to the dealer’s place of busi- 
ness because a physical check-up, at 


least casually, ean then be made on 
the inventory. If the dealer has a 
basement or warehouse full of used 
cars one month, whereas he had only 
a few the month before, that is a 
signal to look into his ability in the 
sale of used ears. 

Furthermore, the dealer appre- 
ciates the call and is much more 
likely to keep you promptly and ac- 
curately informed regarding all the 
developments, if you keep his friend- 
ship by showing yourself in his place 
of business about once a month. 


What Should Stockholders 
Expect? 


When investors in bank stock ex- 
pect nothing but dividends, the bank 
is in danger. Stockholders should be 
made to realize that their ownership 
of stock needs to be considered as 
much a patriotic affair as an invest- 
ment. 

The community which loses any of 
its banks is injured. Some banks 
have been lost to communities be- 
cause stockholders have expected 
dividends every year and have made 
this clear to officers and directors. 
Such stockholders have not only lost 
their future dividends, but also their 
investment. 


What An Auto Dealer’s Statement Should Show 
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1. That he borrows money only for 
the purchase of new cars. 

2. That his total borrowings do not 
exceed the amount of invested capital 
and surplus. 

3. That he has a liquid investment 
turnover of seven times a year and is 
genuinely “out of bank’’ at least once a 
year. 

4. That he makes an average net 
profit of 5% on total sales. 


5. That he carries a bank balance of 
at least 20% of his total bank borrow- 
ings. 

6. That his open accounts with custom- 
ers do not exceed the total sales of parts, 


accessories and repair labor for a period 
of 45 days. 


7. That his ‘‘customers notes re- 
ceivable’”’ on both new and used cars are 
discounted. 

8. That his inventories of both new 
and used cars do not represent more than 
45 to 60 days’ sales. 

9. That his used car sales approximate 
35% of new car sales in money. 

10. That his inventory of parts, sup- 
plies and accessories turns over four times 
a year. 

11. That he sets up a reserve for bad 
accounts based on the actual loss over a 
period of years. 

12. That he sets up ample reserve for 
taxes and depreciation of all property. 

13. That he depreciates his used car 
stock monthly. 
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ORES — 


What The Daily 
Statement Shows 
[ December 7, 1950. 
, 1. What progress has been made. 
2. When “Cash and due from 
other banks” is mounting and new 
investments are needed. 


3. When loans and discounts are 
increasing or decreasing in propor- 
tion to the total deposits. 

4. When cash in vault is suffi- 
cient for demand only or large 
enough to lure holdups and bur- 
glaries. 

5. Just what the daily growth 
of the figure ‘“‘Current Net’’ is. 

6. A copy of this statement 
handed each director at board meet- 
ing keeps his knowledge of the 
workings of his bank in a perma- 
nent, current, and comparable form. 

7. It makes possible a compari- 
son with past reports to enable 
officers to formulate progressive 
policies. 


| 1 

| | Cash and Clearings ............| 

Due from Federal Reserve......| 
Due from Cor. Banks Latell 
Due from other Banks ...._....| 


Other Bonds and Stocks........| 
County Warrants 
Loans and Discounts_..._....... 
Circulation Bonds, Etc. 


Bank Building and Fixtures... 96 
Other Real Estate 








Ind; Demand Deposits . __.... |841 (931 | 35 
| Due to Banks 


114 771 | 77 
| Time and Savings Deposits......465 |557 | 60 


eieeneend 


SR LOTS 


| 
\889 


Capital, Surplus and Und. Pro.| 228 
3 


P. and L. Recovered Accounts \614 
Gross Earnings................... | 














An experienced bookkeeper needs only 
a few moments daily to compile this 
consolidated statement as described in 
the accompanying article. 





A Full Statement Every Da 


By MILDRED PENCE 


31 


{ First National Bank, Carthage, Mo. 

' 

} 

HE active officers of every bank the combinations that are required daily growth of the figure Current 

have a great many details with for the official called statement, but Net is. 
which they must be familiar and it can be combined in a way that shows Twice each month the board of 
behooves them to so organize the the officers in charge just what pro- directors meet and on that day there 
every-day events of the force that gress has been made, whether the _ is also a copy of this condensed state- 
the information they desire is imme- Cash and Due From Other Banks is ment for each director. Thus each 
diately available and in such form mounting so that new investments director has his individual file and 
that a glance tells the story. must be sought, whether the Loans keeps his knowledge of the workings 
Hence, our president worked out and Discounts are increasing or de- of the institution in a permanent, 
F a synopsis of the General Balances, creasing in proportion to the Total current, and comparable form. 


so that a combination of the figures 
put in a few totals tells him the story 
of the day at a glance. These com- 
binations do not differ greatly from 
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Deposits, whether the Cash in Vault 
is sufficient for demand only, or to 
lure holdups and burglaries, and, 
perhaps, most of all, just what the 


When an official statement is 
called, the combinations already as- 
sembled reduce the time required 
by the bookkeeper for compiling the 
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figures of the published statement. 

In the daily calculation of the re- 
_ quired reserve, the demand and time 
deposits are already totalled sep- 
arately, and in a moment’s time, the 
percentages are calculated. 

For clearing house reports, total 
deposits are at all times already as- 
sembled for any date. 

Finally, the executives glean much 
from being able to compare these con- 
densed reports with those of a month 
ago, a year ago, and so on, and there- 
by formulate the policies that make 
for genuine progress. Regardless of 
the number of accounts in your Gen- 
eral Ledger, every executive will 
profit by a daily condensed state- 
ment. 

Now, let us see just how this eon- 
densed statement is compiled each 
day. 

The first two items, Cash and 
Revenue Stamps, combine and be- 
come Cash and Clearings in the first 
column of the condensed statement. 
Next, the Federal Reserve account is 
entered just as it appears on the Gen- 
eral Balances. Then a total of the 
next five items, which comprise the 
various correspondent bank accounts 
is made. The next two items, Due 
From Other Banks, and Transit, are 
totalled and make up the item Due 
From Other Banks, as it appears on 
the condensed statement. With these 
four figures entered in the first 
column, one adds them and brings 
the new total ($275,064.03) out in 
the final column. This figure repre- 
sents the cash reserve. Every item in 
it is liquid to the nth degree—cash at 
sight. 

The U. S. Bonds are entered as 
they appear on the General Balances. 
The other bonds and stocks appear 
in the face amount, less the bond ad- 
justment account, inasmuch as the 
adjustment account carries a credit 
balance, indicating that, to date, the 
bond transactions have yielded a 
profit, and the bonds on hand can be 
conservatively carried at the face 
value, less the amount of apparent 
profit. These two items, together with 
the County Warrants, make up the 
three items of the second division. 
Having entered these figures in the 
first column, the total of the three 
($559,716.89) is carried to the final 
column. This is the secondary re- 
serve. 

Loans and discounts are entered 
as they appear on the General Bal- 
ances, although some might find it 
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GENERAL BALANCES 


Dee. 7, 1930 


Cash $ 65,578.94 
Internal Revenue Stamps 50.00 
Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Mo 75,472.98 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 26,891.01 
Chase National Bank, New York 13,506.68 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo 24,050.15 
First National Bank, Chicago, III. 10,033.23 
Joplin National Bank, Joplin, Mo. 38,743.30 
Due from Other Banks 18,778.81 

ws 1,958.93 


Transit 
U. 8. Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Bond Adjustment. . 


175,000.00 
342,000.00 
2,867.34 





734,263.75 
45,584.23 


100,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 


Loans and Discounts... 
County Warrants 


Bonds Deposited for Circulation 
Redemption Fund 

Bonds Deposited for Post Office Account 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Real Estate, Banking House 75,354.17 
Furniture and Fixtures ; 21,456.83 
Other Real Estate 4,000.00 


POLICE 15,774.22 
Interest Paid 1,834.42 
Tellers’ Differences 17.03 
Individual Deposits 803,948.30 
Unclaimed Balances 


Demand Certificates of Deposit 5,592.04 


Bank of Alba, Alba, Mo. 

Bank of Reeds, Reeds, Mo. 

First National Bank, Jasper, Mo. 
Bank of Avilla, Avilla, Mo. 

Spring River Bank, Larussell, Mo. 
First National Bank, Sarcoxie, Mo. 
First National Bank, Carterville, Mo. 
Bank of Carthage...... 

City of Carthage... 

School District. . . . 


Cashier's Checks 
Dividend Unpaid 


15,549.54 
13,002.73 
32,196.50 


14,056.88 
35,000.00 


24,367.98 
8,023.03 


4,966.12 


80,094.96 
375,006.64 
10,456.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
28,889.55 
3,614.50 


Time Certificates of Deposit 
Savings Account : 
Christmas Savings Club. . 
Circulation........ 

Capital Stock 

Surplus Account. . . 
Undivided Profits. . 

Profit and Loss..... 


Interest and Discounts. . 

Rent Account. ... + 

Safe Deposit Box Rent 
a ee 
Reserved for Taxes and Insurance 
Commissions and Service Charge 


33,340.17 
7,875.00 


1 806,348.68 
1,806,348.68 


A section of the General Balances Sheet which 
shows what the items are which are consoli- 
dated in the daily statement. 


convenient and expedient to separate 
the real estate loans from the others. 

Under the heading Circulation 
Bonds, and so on, are listed the bonds 
that are deposited to secure certain 
deposits, such as government de- 
posits, the circulation of a national 
bank, and the stock held in the Fed- 
eral Reserve, which is a requirement. 
This is a constant asset. 

Bank Building, Furniture and 
Fixtures, totalled, are entered in the 
first column, and to this figure is 
added the Other Real Estate held by 
the institution, and this total $100,- 
811.00) is earried into the final 
column. 

There are three expense accounts 
on the general books, ineluding the 


regular expense account, the inter- 
est paid account, and that of tellers’ 
differences, the latter showing as ex- 
pense when it carries a debit balance. 
These three comprise the Expense 
element, and are so entered in the 
final column. 

These six sets of figures comprise 
the asset side of the statement. 

The first item on the liability side 
is composed of all individual demand 
dieposits—hence, we must pick up the 
totals of the accounts Individual De- 
posits, Demand Deposits, (repre- 
sented by demand certificates of de- 
posit), the account of the city, and 
that of the school district. The banks 
that deposit funds in our bank ap- 
pear next in line, and these five ac- 
counts, together with the amount of 
Cashier’s Checks outstanding, make 
up the total of Due To Banks. The 
savings accounts, plus the time de- 
posits (represented by time eertifi- 
eates of deposit), plus the Christmas 
Savings Club, make up the figure for 
the Time and Savings Deposits. 
This gives us the three figures in the 
first column, and when the total of 
these three is carried out to the final 
column, we have the figure which is 
the total deposits ($1,422,260.72). 

This is the liability of the bank to 
its depositors. 

Cireulation is entered direct from 
the General Balances and this liabil- 
ity is covered by the bond deposit in 
Washington, D. C. 

Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits are entered as one total, just 
as they appeared after the closing of 
the books at the last fiscal period. To 
this total, is added the Profit and 
Loss account, which is the current 
account for recovering losses pre- 
viously charged off. This total. 
($232,504.05) earried to the final 
column, represents the liability of 
the bank to its sto¢kholders. 

Lastly, the earning accounts are 
totalled, including Interest and Dis- 
counts, Rent Account, Safe Deposit 
Box Rent, Exchange, Reserved for 
Taxes and Insurance, and Commis- 
sions and Service Charge. These are 
the Gross Earnings ($48,716.57). 


These four figures of the final 
column make up the total of the 
liability side of the statement. 

Current Expenses are then de- 
ducted from Gross Earnings and the 
resultant figure is the Current Net 
Profit. 

The condensed statement is true to 
detail, as nothing is omitted. 
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When your borrower's goods arrive on foreign soil, either his worries are over or his troubles have just begun, according to whether you have 
provided him with the aid of a bank in the foreign port. 


here Is Money In Exports 


For Any Local Bank 


OMETIMES local bankers wonder how they can ben- 
efit from the foreign sales of local manufacturers. 
This experience of an important manufacturer shows how. 


HE export market holds new sig- 

nificance today because of the 
menace of over-production, and man- 
ufacturers appreciate the aid of 
banks in establishing and maintain- 
ing an international outlet for their 
products. 


Thanks largely to the services of 
American banks, export trade no 
longer involves red tape to entangle 
and discourage the business man, but 
is handled almost as simply as 
domestic trade. The growth of 
American export volume during the 
past 15 years may be attributed in 
no small measure to the building up 
of banks’ facilities for assisting man- 
ufacturers in establishing export 
markets. 


Banks Make Export Easier 
Our company, organized in 1923, 
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By L. C. STOWELL 


President, Dictaphone Corporation, New York City 


has from its beginning gone into 
the world market with highly satis- 
factory results. I can say unhesitat- 
ingly that this growth would not 
have been nearly so rapid had we 
not had at our disposal the excellent 
services of banks abroad for facilitat- 
ing export trade. 

Our policy toward expansion into 
the world market has always been 
conservative. In fact, we might be 
said to have leaned backwards a bit 
in this respect—for we have always 
financed our own foreign trade. We 
have established our business abroad 
only as our domestie organization 
could earry it comfortably. Yet to- 
day we have branches in every im- 
portant world trade center. 

Many American manufacturers 
whose activities up to now have been 
confined to domestie trade are not 


aware of the varied ways in which 
their bankers in this country can 
smooth the way to export profits. 
Bankers should advertise their for- 
eign services so that manufacturers 
may be fully informed concerning 
them. The services rendered in this 
field build up good will and confi- 
dence and strengthen the bank’s 
position with the manufacturer. 


Local Banks Can Offer 


International Banking Service 


This type of service may be rend- 
ered by any bank. For local banks 
may align themselves with the large 
banks of international facilities, or 
establish correspondent relations 
with ‘‘key’’ banks in foreign nations. 
Thus they may offer to manufac- 
turers in their own territory the same 
assistance in foreign trading which is 
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available to the New York City busi- 
ness man at his metropolitan bank- 
ing house. This is both an intelligent 
and far-sighted policy for local 
banks. 

Such affiliation enables banks to 
render invaluable aid in develop- 
ment of export business for com- 
panies in their territories, as they 
may draw on the wealth of experience 
and world-wide connections of larger 
banking houses for market data, 
credit information, and so on. 

In several cases, traveling repre- 
sentatives of our company, upon 
reaching a city abroad for which we 
wanted a distributor, have called on 
the branch bank in that city for a 
list of firms that, in the banker’s 
opinion, would be desirable for the 
purpose. It is not a simple matter to 
compile such a list, as there are per- 
sonal as well as business requirements 
to be met by the men selected as dis- 
tributors. But the foreign banks, 
through their close contact with busi- 
ness concerns and business men in 
their territory, are able to expedite 
the selection process. 


Banks Handle Foreign 


Collections 


We of course use the collection 
service offered by banks. When we 
send a shipment overseas, a draft is 
drawn. This is forwarded to our 
banking connections in the foreign 
country. If for some reason the draft 
is not paid, the overseas bank takes 
such legal steps as are necessary in 
accordance with the commercial laws 
obtaining in that particular country. 

We have found that banks abroad 
are willing and able to help solve col- 
lection problems. For example, at 
one time a representative of our com- 
pany was located in a territory 
abroad where conditions were chang- 
ing overnight. A bank there acted as 
his legal counsel, advising him on 
points of that country’s commercial 
law which were capable of many in- 
terpretations. When a customer did 
not pay his draft at maturity, the 
manager of the bank’s collection de- 
partment would telephone the office 
of our man, who in turn would con- 
tact the customer immediately. 
Sometimes a customer asked to have 
his draft extended; sometimes one 
took the position that he could not 
pay and would make no definite 
promise as to when we could expect 
payment. 

In such eases, instead of going to a 
lawyer, the man went to the manager 
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of the bank, put the customer’s pro- 
position on his desk, and asked ‘his 
recommendation. If it involved a 
new form of draft, or a manner in 
which the draft should be signed, the 
manager would turn the matter over 
to the bank’s legal department, bas- 


How Your Bank Can 
Benefit 


From The Foreign 
Trade of Borrowers 


1. The business with your 
bank will be increased. 


2. Your metropolitan or 
foreign correspondents will 
extend you many favors. 


3. More profitable busi- 
ness will be referred to you 
from metropolitan banks. 

4. Trying credit experi- 
ences of borrowers that 
might result in losses to 
your bank are avoided. 


ing his recommendations on its ad- 
vice. Thus our representative had 
the advantage of both the legal coun- 
sel and the business experience of 
the bank. These two, hand in hand, 
are powerful. 

In one instance, the company was 
saved thousands of dollars by this 
business-legal counsel of a_ bank 
abroad. The manager of the bank, 
through his credit files, ascertained 
that a customer who had failed to 
meet his drafts on maturity, plead- 
ing lack of funds, had private prop- 
erty of which we had not known. 
New drafts were drawn, to be signed 
not only by the firm name of the 
customer, but also by the individual 
in the company holding the private 
property. 

When the case was presented to 
the customer and he found that we 
had learned of his private resources, 
he signed up immediately. We were 
amply protected, and _ eventually 
were paid. Had we consulted a 
lawyer, he would likely have taken 
the purely legal view of the matter, 
which of course is only correct, and 
would have instructed us to protest. 
This would have left us with only the 


firm’s assets, which had been dis- 
sipated, and would not have covered 
the amount involved. 


Banks Can Direct Foreign 
Shipments 


Another service of the banks 
through their connections abroad is 
to care for warehousing and handling 
details of shipments to American 
agents. In countries whose laws 
permit, shipments are sent through 
the banks to be delivered against 
trust receipts, or against payment 
for a part or for all of the merchan- 
dise shipped. The bank stores the 
merchandise with a bonded ware- 
house, until it is paid for in whole or 
in part. 

The bank abroad frequently serves 
as a clearing house for misunder- 
standings. In one European capital, 
one of our representatives and I went 
to a banker to settle a matter which 
was quite aside from finances. The 
agent and I had not been able to 
agree. The bank manager, by ex- 
plaining my contentions to the agent 
in his native tongue soon clarified 
the atmosphere. 

I find the foreign banker willing 
to give important information con- 
cerning the credit standing of indi- 
viduals and firms, even going so far 
as to find out and supply details con- 
cerning business ability, standing in 
the community and type of service 
they may be expected to render. The 
banker abroad acts as the personal 
friend of the American business 
man, doing for him many things for 
which other agencies would be called 
upon in the United States. 

What American banks have done 
to clear the pathway of the American 
business man when he goes abroad is 
of course well known—but it is too 
important to dismiss without a word 
of acknowledgment: The facilities 
placed at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can traveler as he goes about his 
business in foreign countries are 
prompt and efficient. 

All of these services are aside from 
the main functions of a bank in loan- 
ing funds, building up their ac- 
counts, and entering into large busi- 
ness transactions. It has been my 
experience, however, that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer does not need a 
large line of credit in foreign coun- 
tries. What the American manufac- 
turer needs is the warm friendship 
and personal advice of bankers—and 
every bank, large or small, should be 
prepared to render that service. 
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It’s easy to get ideas for the work of a bank director out of the articles in The Bankers 
Monthly because the main points are numbered and set out in large type. 


Improved Directors’ Meetings 
Based On A Definite Program 


VERY director can profit by reading this story. It 
contains a definite plan for conducting meetings. 
It shows how directors can do more for their bank. 


By F. LEE MAJOR 


Vice President, The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis 


Author, Bank Directors, Their Duties, Responsibilities and Liabilities 


[§ THERE any further business to 
eome before the board?’’ asked 
John Herbert, president of the Bank 
of Bay. 

It was the first regular monthly 
meeting of the directors since their 
election by the stockholders at their 
annual meeting and, with one excep- 
tion, the board was composed of the 
same members who had served for 
years. 

Director Adams sat in a corner 
with his chair tilted back against the 
wall reading the morning paper. 
Directors Jones and Harvey were 
discussing, in half whispers, the crop 
conditions, while the other directors, 
more out of respect than interest, had 
been giving their attention to the 
regular routine of the meeting. 

Earle Sprague, local merchant, the 
fall before had purchased a block of 
bank stock from the estate of J. W. 
Mays, who, until his death had been 
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Five Things Any 


Director Can Do 


1. Attend every meeting. 
2. Visit the bank daily. 


3. Promptly attend to the 
work of every committee on 
which he is a member. 


4. Check the new loans 
once a week to see if there is 
a new borrower he needs to 
become acquainted with or 
who should be solicited. 


5. Speak up if the im- 
portant work of the bank is 
not checked at every direct- 
tors’ meeting as completely 
as outlined on the next page. 


a director of the Bank of Bay. Be- 
cause Sprague was a successful mer- 
chant and the son-in-law of John 
Quinn, a former citizen of Bay, now 
at the head of a large manufacturing 
corporation in a distant city, those 
who directed the affairs of the bank 
decided Sprague would be a desirable 
director—and so he was elected. 

President Herbert was about to 
declare the meeting adjourned when 
Sprague spoke. 

‘*Mr. President, I am a new direc- 
tor and don’t know much about our 
bank, so I hope you will excuse me if 
I ask a few questions.’’ 

Director Harvey looked at his 
watch, sighed and settled back in his 
chair. 

Sprague continued, ‘‘Is this a typi- 
cal meeting of your Board?”’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ replied the presi- 
dent. ‘‘We have attended to all the 
business presented to us.”’ 
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‘*But what do you gentlemen know 
about this bank?’’ queried Sprague. 

‘“What do you mean?’’ asked 
‘Cashier Henry Willis. 

‘‘Henry, will you get your daily 
statement book?’’ asked Sprague. 

Willis left the room and returned 
with the book. 

‘*Now,’’ said Sprague, ‘‘will you 
read the statement at the close of 
business last night ?’’ 

Cashier Willis read the statement. 

‘*Now will you read the statement 
of a year ago?’’ asked Sprague. 

Willis read. 

‘*Did any of you know the differ- 
ence in the condition of the bank as 
reflected by these statements ?’’ asked 
Sprague. 

No one seemed to realize that the 
bank’s deposits were off over $150,- 
000 and its loans up more than $75,- 
000 as compared with the previous 
year. 

‘*Excuse me, Mr. President,’’ said 
Sprague, ‘‘I don’t want to talk too 
much, but when I was elected direc- 
tor of this bank last month I realized 
I didn’t know much about being a 
bank director, though I had an idea 
it was no sinecure. 


Directors’ Opportunities 


Are Many 


‘*You remember, Henry, I asked 
you for a bank magazine. You gave 
me a copy of THE Bankers MONTHLY. 
And, boys, let me tell you, I learned 
a lot about banking and what a direc- 
tor can do. I saw an advertisement 
of a book on the duties of bank 
directors and I sent for it.’’ 

Director Adams spoke, ‘‘I didn’t 
know there was such a book.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Sprague, ‘‘and one 
chapter deals with directors’ meet- 
ings and what it says is certainly dif- 
ferent from what has taken place 
here.’’ 

‘Aw, I guess the guy who wrote 
that book never saw the inside of a 
director’s room,’’ growled Director 
Levy. 

‘*You’re all wrong about that,”’’ re- 
plied Sprague. ‘‘He is an experi- 
enced banker.”’ 

**T think we get along well,’’ said 
Director Jones. 

‘*But what do you really know 
about the bank?’’ asked Sprague. 

Again Director Harvey looked at 
his watch and shuffled his feet. 

‘‘Mr. President,’’ said Sprague, 
**In that book is a suggested order 
of business for a directors’ meeting. 
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An Order Of Business 
For Directors’ Meetings 


1. Call to order—noting quo- 
rum. 


2. Reading of “minutes” and 
approval and signing by presi- 
dent and secretary. 


3. Reports of committees. 
Examining committee 
Other committees. 


4. Reports of president and 

cashier. 

a. Statement of bank and eom- 
parative statements with 
other months and years. 

b. Condition of clerical work. 
Errors reported by examin- 
ers. 

c. List of employees and sala- 
ries. 

d. Arethey paid enough salary, 
and are they living within 
their salaries? 


5. Loans. 

a. Approval of new loans in 
writing. 

b. Policy in regard to future 
new loans. 


c. Examination of past due 
loans, extensions and re- 
newals. 

d. List of overdrafts and dis- 
cussion. 

e. Discussion of special loans 
in note case. 

f. Excess loans. 

g. Loans to officers and direc- 
tors. 


6. Bills payable and redis- 
counts. 


Authority to borrow. 


7. Surety bonds of officers and 
employees, and who holds them. 


8. Communications. 

a. Communications from bank 
commissioner. 

b. Discussion. 

c. Reply dictated by board of 
directors and signed by all 
of them. 

d. Other communications. 

9. Discussion in cashier’s ab- 

sence. 
10. Expense account— Book 
showing distribution of expenses. 

a. Compared with other 
months and years. 

b. Compared with bank’s in- 
come. 

c. Taxes. 


11. Dividends. 

a. Losses. 

b. Doubtful paper. 

c. Surplus and undivided 
profits. 


12. New Business. 


From “Bank Directors, Their Duties, Responsibilities 
and Liabilities” By F. Lee Major, By Permission of 
The Macmillan Co., Publishers 











I made an outline of it. May I take 
the time to read it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the president. 

Sprague withdrew a paper from 
his pocket and read the order of busi- 
ness printed in the panel on this 
page. 

‘*Well,’’ said Director Harvey, 
‘“‘there are a lot of things in that I 
never thought about. Mr. President, 
I suggest you have Miss Allen make 
a copy of that for each director so 
that he may study it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sprague, ‘‘and I shall 
have some more suggestions at our 
next meeting.”’ 

As the directors left the bank, 
Adams said to President Harvey, 
‘*Looks like Sprague intends to learn 
something about the bank.’’ 


Sources Of Help For Directors 


Articles have been published in re- 
cent issues of THE BANKERS MontH- 
LY that provide a great deal of defi- 
nite aid for directors. Some of these 
articles are: 

In the April, 1930 issue, A. J. 
Veigel gave helpful suggestions in 
‘‘Bank Failures Eliminated When 
Directors Really Direct.’’ 

In the September 1930 issue, 
F. Lee Major had an interesting 
article entitled ‘‘Cooperation Saves 
Good Will For Four Solvent Banks,’’ 
and, in the same issue, J. N. Garver, 
Jr. had an article entitled, ‘‘A Plan 
To Get Directors’ Aid.’’ 

But directors can profit by reading 
articles other than those specially 
labeled for them. For example, the 
article in the December 1930 issue by 
O. L. Hatt entitled ‘‘Don’t Be 
Chained To A Desk, If You Would 
Make Money For Your Bank’’ ought 
to give a real inspiration to any 
director. : 

The director’s responsibility for 
the bank’s investments makes the 
series of three articles by Dr. Paul 
M. Atkins, which began in the 
November 1930 issue, unusually val- 
uable. 

The series of articles that has ap- 
peared over a period of several 
months by H. N. Stronek and 
J. Eigelberner, one of which is in 
this issue, covers one of the most im- 
portant subjects for directors to 
study. 

In short, directors need to feel the 
kind of respcnsibility that is repre- 
sented in this story by Mr. Sprague. 
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A soft tone of harmonious beauty coupled with convenience for both customers and 


employees ap 


f pears to be the main essential in today’s bank building. 
well illustrated in this photograph of The Citizens Bank of Weston, 


These features are 
eston, West Va. The 


building was designed and built by Tilghman Moyer Co. Allentown, Pa. 


Nine Modern Building Features 
That Appeal To Present-Day Customers 


ITH the cost of building low and competition severe, 
most bankers are thinking of new construction. The 
building described here is a good example to work toward. 


N THE new building of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Weston, Weston, 
West Virginia, the city possesses 
architecture of a quality seldom 
erected for commercial purposes in 
a town of Weston’s size. (Population 
8,651, Census 1930) Fortunately, the 
building is located in a most prom- 
inent setting and fulfills the obliga- 
tion such prominence imposes. 
Rising to a height of 50 feet, its 
limestone walls present an imposing 
picture, embellished as they are with 
crisp, outstanding accents and bands 
of sculptured ornament in the mod- 
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ern style. An American Eagle, com- 
bined with the traditional Roman 
Lictor’s symbol of law, order and 
protection, surmounts the entrance, 
earved in limestone. Rich grilles of 
iron, hand-wrought, relieve the ex- 
panse of limestone. The seal of West 
Virginia, executed in this material, 
is incorporated in the design of the 
main entrance gates, 


Windows An Impressive Feature 


Windows of impressive size add to 
the grand seale of the exterior. They 
contain steel sash, specially con- 


structed on account of their size, 
and are ornamented with iron panels 
east from seulptor’s models prepared 
especially for this building. 

During banking hours the iron 
gates are swung aside, revealing en- 
trance doors of teakwood from the 
Orient. This wood, by its nature, 
offers exceptional resistance to the 
weather and repays the cabinet 
maker’s best efforts by its finished 
beauty. Passing through these doors, 
and through a marble vestibule, one 
enters directly the main banking 
room, 







































What borrower would not feel at ease in a private office like this? 
Quiet harmony and comfort promote the frank confidential relation- 
ships that are essential to successful banking. 


The spacious public lobby occupies 
the center of the room. On the left, 
from front to rear, occur the presi- 
dent’s private office, an open office 
and five tellers with their working 
space. On the right, similarly oceur 
the ladies’ room, another open office 
and a similar complement of tellers. 
Directly on the main axis, at the rear, 
is located the massive vault which 
provides protection for the safe de- 
posit boxes and for the bank’s own 
cash and securities. A smaller lobby 
intervenes between this vault and the 
public lobby, where, behind the pro- 
tection afforded by a grille of hand- 
some hand-wrought iron, the safe de- 
posit customers will find accommoda- 
tions for the handling of their safe 
deposit boxes. 


Modern Equipment In Vault 


The bank’s money vault and the 
safe deposit vault are combined in 
one, entered from the safe deposit 
lobby. This vault is fitted with an 
emergency unlocking device, a tele- 
phone, a fan, and an ingeniously de- 
vised ventilating unit, to provide 
against serious consequences, should 
the misfortune occur of someone be- 
ing locked into the vault. 

A separate fireproof book vault is 
provided for the reception of live 
records. 

A general idea of the degree of 
beauty and harmony of the interior 
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models. 


in the floor. 


ican walnut. 


can be had from a consideration of 
the finishing materials. The public 
lobby, vestibule, open offices and safe 
deposit lobby are floored with Roman 
travertine, a natural stone classed 
for building purposes with the 
marbles, and used generously in such 
monumental structures as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Terminal in New 
York City. As a border for these 
floors, another variety of marble is 
used which shows a vein of striking 
figure, in black and white. 


Finishing Materials Attract 
Customers 


The wainscots and counters of 
these publicly used spaces are of 
striped American Walnut taken from 
West Virginia forests, where the 
finest selection of this handsome 
cabinet wood is generally sought. In 
addition to these wainscots, all of the 
walls of the main banking room are 
wainscoted to a height of 11 feet with 
the same rich material. 

The vault door, located on the cen- 
tral axis and visible through the en- 
trance from the street, is framed in 
a striking manner by a polished steel 
facing and a sunburst of burl veneer 
walnut. Ornamenting the polished 
steel, there are eleven bronze medal- 
lions of finest workmanship, each a 
delicately wrought sunburst reminis- 
cent of the jeweler’s art. 

A clock surmounts the vault and 


What’s Modern In The New Build- 
ing Of A $3,000,000 Bank 


1. Imposing limestone walls with sculptured 
ornamentation. 

2. Rich grilles of hand-wrought iron at the 
entrance gates and inside the bank. 

3. Arched windows of impressive size orna- 
mented with iron panels cast from sculptor’s 


4. Entrance doors of oriental teakwood. 

5. A vault fitted with an emergency unlock- 
ing device, a telephone, and a ventilating fan. 

6. A liberal use of marble of several varieties 


7. Wainscots and counters of striped Amer- 


8. Polished steel vault entrance framed in a 
sunburst of burl veneer walnut and decorated 
with 11 bronze medallions. 

9. A ceiling of sculptured plaster with colored 
mural decorations. 


serves as the main accent for a balus- 
trade which occurs in the large archi- 
tectural opening between the mez- 
zanine floor and the main banking 
room. 


Hand-Wrought Iron Done 
By An Artist 


An artist of the highest calibre, 
Samuel Yellin of Philadelphia, was 
engaged to produce the  hand- 
wrought iron embellishments 
throughout the building. His artis- 
try is seen in the gates, balustrades, 
window grilles, knobs, latches, es- 
cutcheons, hinges, and in the wickets 
which grace the top of the banking 
counter. The inherent nature of this 
age-old material is well expressed in 
the intricate and graceful designs, 
and in the beautiful surface texture 
produced by hammer and forge. 

The crowning feature of the bank- 
ing room is a heavily coffered ceiling 
of unusual interest. The ceiling is 
formed of sculptured plaster and 
contains much interesting work in 
low relief. Over the whole, the mural 
artists have spread their veil of in- 
teresting colored decorations. From 
each coffer hangs an inverted light 
fixture of artistic merit for indirect 
lighting. In addition, there are two 
richly wrought electroliers in the 
center of the banking room which 
savor of the modern in their original- 
ity of design. 
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Four [rying Cash Shortages 


HE train was about to pull out. 

‘*All a-bo-o-a-r-d,’” called out 
the conductor, and while he was yet 
aecenting the ‘‘Bo-o’’ having not 
reached the culminating point of his 
long drawn out call of warning to 
the tardy leave takers, a man 
emerged from the station door and 
raced for the rear coach. 

Before he reached his goal, there 
was a deft tackle by a young man, 
who knew how a tackle should be 
made. He sent the racing man 
sprawling on the platform, then 
ealled out to the police officer, whose 
attention he had previously gained 
for this emergency : 

‘Officer, arrest this man!”’ 

The officer laid a restraining hand 
on the man who sputteringly had 
gained his feet and would have re- 
sumed his speedy effort, seeing that 
the conductor hesitated, expectantly. 

‘‘Have you a warrant ?’’ he asked 
ealmly. No, our hero had no war- 
rant, but what did it matter? This 
man had money belonging to him 
and he had come here for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing that restitu- 
tion was made, 

He then explained to the officer 
that in his capacity as teller of the 
First National Bank, he had inad- 
vertently given this man $200 on a 
check presented by another cus- 
tomer, whereas, the check tendered 
by the man in eustody had been for 
only $15, an error occasioned through 
an attempt to wait on two people at 
the same time. 

The error was discovered when the 
rightful owner of the $200 was given 
only $15 a minute after the culprit 
walked out of the bank, with the 
$185 ‘‘bonus.”’ 

If the man were allowed to depart. 
the teller would show a shortage in 
his balanee for the day, and might 
even lose his position. 


A Blow On The Jaw Prevents 
A Shortage’ 


The officer was sympathetic, still 
adamant in claiming he had no juris- 
diction without a warrant. But wait. 
He had a plan. He outlined his plan 
to our hero, who despite his small 
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In endeavoring to wait on two cus- 
tomers at the same time, one teller gave 
a stranger $200 on a $15 check. Cus- 
tomers should have prompt service, but 
accuracy cannot be sacrificed for speed. 


stature, was quick to seize the op- 
portunity offered. Delivering a lusty 
blow to the man’s jaw, he received 
one in return. 

‘*Fine,’’ said the officer, appre- 
ciating the entertainment. ‘‘Now I 
will arrest you both for disorderly 
conduct, and when you explain to 
the police captain why I am bring- 
ing you in, he will no doubt hold 
your man for investigation.’”’ 

Arriving at the police station, our 
hero was given his liberty, whereas 
the other man was locked up for the 
night. The following morning, after 
identification had been made posi- 
tive, the guilty man relinquished his 
ill-gotten ‘‘bonus’’ our friend, the 
bank teller, was happy in having 
solved what had seemed an inexcus- 
able shortage in his cash account. 
Flow well he has since preserved his 
reputation as faithful custodian of 
monies entrusted to his care is in- 
dieated by the fact that he is now 
an honored governor of one of the 


federal 


Ameriea. 
A Raised Bill Discovered 


I reeall an incident that happened 
to me. A deposit was tendered listed 
under the heading of ‘‘curreney 
$296."’ Going over the bills rapidly, 
as is the usual way of the bank teller, 
Il arrived at the total of $292. 

‘‘Something wrong here,’’, I re- 
marked as much to myself as to the 
customer. 

‘*T counted that money over four 
times before I came over and _ it 
should be right,’ he countered. Go- 
ing over the count again, I still eame 
to $292 but not without making a 
discovery that was at the same time 
pleasant and unwelcome. It was un- 
welcome to the depositor, because 
there was a raised bill in the stack 
of currency, and pleasant to me be- 
cause of the fact that the raising had 
not served to deceive one who was 
receiving his first lessons in money 
detection. 

A one dollar bill had been treated 
so as to represent $5 by the pasting 
of cleverly-executed numerals in the 
upper corners of both face and re- 
verse side of the bill. 

A good teller will not place re- 
liance on the numerals indicated 
on bills. In this ease, the spread 
eagle which adorned the old one dol- 
lar bills was my only guide. 


reserve banks of 


Fifty Twenties Counted As $500 


A friend laid himself open to sus- 
picion by reporting a shortage of 
$500. None of the payroll slips 
which are always preserved for ref- 
erence offered a possible chance of 
over-payment, and he had cashed no 
cheeks for amounts that would admit 
the possibility of handing over an 
additional $500. 

Auditors were assigned to the task 
of going over his cash, but they found 
no solution. The teller was in a sweat 
for three days, and his usual pride 
was sadly missing, as he ruminated 
and worried about committing such 
a colossal blunder as this difference 
indicated. 

It is at such times that the bank 
teller is impressed with the virtues 
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of honesty. He hoped, although with 
misgivings, that whoever had been 
the accidental beneficiary would re- 
turn the money and vindicate his 
faith in human nature. 

Then came the dawn, as they say 
in the movies. A fellow-teller re- 
ported an ‘‘over’’ of $500. Notes 
were compared and the mystery of 
the $500 shortage was solved. On 
the day of the shortage, the second 
teller had requested of the victim a 
supply of new $20 bills. 

Involved in this particular in- 
stance was a package of ‘‘gold notes”’ 
bundled to contain $2,000. Meeting 
the request for $500 of these new 
bills, our friend counted from the 
top of the bundle 50 numbers, then 
entered a charge against the other 
teller for $500 and he in turn eredit- 
ed that amount, meanwhile holding 
the pack at this value, until neces- 
sity made him break it to accom- 
modate a lady customer asking for 
new bills. The remaining bills being 
but part of a broken package were 
counted at the end of the day, and an 
‘‘over’’ resulted. 

Thus it was impressed upon the 
party of the first part that 50 bills 
of a $20 denomination represent 
$1,000, a fact he had overlooked for 
just one unguarded moment, having 
his mind on $10 bills instead. At 
least such was his explanation, but 
we fear his mind was on a certain 
person who had consented to share 
one-half of two seats for that night’s 
presentation of ‘‘I] Trovatore.’’ 


A Sick Cashier Caused A 
$150 Shortage 


A shortage that bade fair to go 
down in history as most mystifying 
had as the victim the head teller of a 
Minneapolis bank. This man had 
prepared for delivery to the federal 
reserve bank on the following morn- 
ing a shipment of currency amount- 
ing to approximately $40,000. The 
bills had been counted by him and 
stacked in a neat pile, preparatory 
for depositing in the vault over night. 

The only time the bills remained 
out of the sight of this teller was 
when he left his cage, locked it as 
usual and went for a drink around 
the corner of the long row of cages. 
The next day, the federal reserve 
bank reported that one of the bundles 
purporting to contain $1,000 in $10 
bills was lacking that sum by just 
15 bills. Coincident with this bit of 
information came the equally unwel- 
come news that the bank cashier had 
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been stricken the night before with a 
sudden attack of appendicitis, and 
removed to a hospital for an opera- 
tion. Of course, there could be no 
connection between these two mis- 
fortunes. 

The unlucky teller labored often 
and long in a vain effort to locate a 
circumstance that would offer itself 
as a plausible explanation. Nothing 
availed. The shortage became quite 
a topie among his fellow men, for 
although not a considerable amount, 
the cireumstanees surrounding the 
disappearance of the bills were 
rather unusual. The teller bore quite 
a reputation for aceuracy, his 





7 Ways 
To Avoid 
Cash Shortages 


1. Wait on only one cus- 
tomer at a time. 


2. Compare the cash with 
the check the last thing be- 
fore handing the customer 
the money. 

3. Learn how to avoid ac- 
cepting raised or counterfeit 
money. 

4. When handing out bills 
of one denomination, watch 
each one to determine 
whether all are alike. 

5. Train yourself to keep 
your mind on your work 
while in the bank. 

6. Never leave your cash 
unguarded, not even after 
the bank has been closed. 


7. Avoid placing money in 
any but its regular place. 





honesty was unquestioned, and he 
had locked his eage door upon leav- 
ing temporarily. He was voted every 
assurance of confidence by his supe- 
riors, and yet, there were those who 
shook their heads. Money had wings, 
figuratively speaking, but none of 
these men had seen the term reduced 
to a basis of materialism. After the 
lapse of a week, a party of bankers 
paid a visit to the bank cashier at 
the hospital. Quite unintentionally 
the subject of cash shortages was 
brought up. The ill eashier’s face 
tcok on a sudden change of expres- 
sion. 


Cashier Asks If John Was Short 


‘“*Say, John, were you short $150 
the day I was taken here?’’ 

**T was, and I still am, Sir,’’ the 
teller answered, almost truculently. 

A faint suspicion had entered his 
mind, although nothing of clarity 
had yet manifiested itself. The 
cashier could not repress a smile, as 
he came back with the admission: 
‘*T took it. Charge it to my account.”’ 
Then he explained the circumstances. 

““It was about 3:45. My wife’s 
sister was leaving on the 4 o’clock 
train and I had promised to be home 
and take her to the station. There 
was a ticket to be bought and I 
needed some money to pay my 
chauffeur and maid that evening. I 
rushed down to get some cash. 

‘*All the tellers had locked up, 
except you, and your cage was 
locked without any sign of anyone 
around. You know, I have duplicate 
keys for every compartment in the 
bank. In 30 seconds I had your door 
open, and knowing that I could give 
you my check in the morning, I 
peeled 15 ten-dollar bills off the top 
of the big stack nearest me. When 
this attack came on, I forgot every- 
thing else, and was reminded only 
now when the subject of differences 
came up. Say, John, I’m sorry, but 
I’ll make it right with you.’’ 

They say ‘‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.’’ Well, this teller 
got a big turkey the following 
Thanksgiving time, and on Christmas 
eve, an elegant watch with the en- 
graving ‘‘To John from Harry. 
15x10=150.’’ 

Whatever the amount of the short- 
age may be, the moment of discovery 
is usually the only pleasant one. 


The more friends you have the 
more money you are worth to the 
bank. 
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The author suggests a membership card like this as one way to make customers feel the value of the various services now given 


freely to everyone alike. 


It could well be the basis for service charges. 


Shall We Issue Service Cards? 


They Might Increase The Bank’s Earnings 


S COST accountants and comp- 

trollers delve deeper into the 
study of bank operating costs vs. 
income, there is accelerated talk of 
making every account pay its way. 
Much progress has been made in con- 
nection with the unprofitable check- 
ing account including the newest de- 
velopment—metered service, or a 
schedule of so many checks depend- 
ing upon balance maintained, with a 
per check charge for any checks in 
excess of the stipulated number. The 
banks are realizing that the original 
service charge based on balance alone 
was inadequate. It’s balance plus 
activity that determines profit or 
loss. 


How Other Businesses Charge 


When you go to a doctor or a 
lawyer for advice, each charges a 
definite consultation fee. The tele- 
phone company bills you for ealls in 
excess of those stipulated in your 
contract. The radio service man 
charges $1.50 for a half hour eall. 
Even bank loans are metered—the 
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By I. I. SPERLING 


Assistant Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 


longer you let them run, the more 
interest you pay. Yet you can go 
into the investment or trust depart- 
ment of a bank, whether you are a 
customer or not, and get priceless 
suggestions without any obligation 
or cost to yourself but with a heavy 
toll on a high-salaried bank official’s 
time. 

Now there has been a good deal of 
talk about metered service. Perhaps 
this is one of the best places to start. 
Establish a definite fee for a half 
hour or an hour consultation. 

Of course, this abuse of the ‘‘ask- 
our-advice’’ invitation is simply a 
throw-back to the period not so long 
ago when banks generally, in their 
mad seramble for volume and the 
subsequent prestige of size, offered 
all kinds of free services ranging 
from securing of theatre tickets in 
New York to hotel reservations any- 
where in the werld. It followed that 
people held lightly that for which 
they did not have to pay. 

The automobile elub is most exact- 
ing in demanding members’ creden- 


tials before passing out any informa- 
tion, thus enhancing the value of that 
information. 

With charges, the banks would 
have another bit of ‘‘selling’’ talk 
and the resultant inquiries would 
automatically be selective since the 
idly-eurious would think twice be- 
fore burdening a banker who had 
finally and courageously and prop- 
erly put a money value on his time. 
And, if the plan did require an in- 
creased personnel, the earnings from 
the service would more than pay for 
it. 

Time is of the essence of all things 
and especially so in a bank where 
money and time are essential 
partners. Customers might be en- 
titled to, say, three one-hour con- 
ferences a month without charge with 
a $1 an hour charge for extra time. 

Consider the grand gesture of a 
bank issuing to its customers a card 
reading ‘‘This entitles Mr. Black, a 
customer, to the regular consultation 
services of our trust and investment 
specialists. ”’ 
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People Are Ready To Save Now 


Get Their Accounts Before Times Change 


OME C. STEPHENSON, A. B. A. President, announced in 
our November issue that more savings is the aim of his 
administration. Here are ideas for your cooperation in that plan. 


— today have a golden op- 

portunity to emphasize and pop- 
ularize savings throughout America. 
Everywhere they will find a chast- 
ened and receptive audience in the 
thousands who recently tried so- 
ealled ‘‘substitutes.”’ 

Enthusiasm for the results of 
steady saving is the leading essential 
factor which vitalizes all successful 
savings advertising. Let us consider 
the outstanding advantages of sav- 
ings accounts. 

There are still thousands of poten- 
tial savers who are not sold thorough- 
ly on the many potent benefits of 
building a substantial personal re- 
serve in a good bank. 

A savings account is a dependable 
bulwark of protection in times of 
stress. Accidents, unforeseen illness 
and business reverses are hazards 
from which no one is exempt. When 
misfortune of this type overtakes the 
steady saver, he is prepared. It is for 
such cireumstanées that the individ- 
ual thanks his stars for his personal 
reserve. The determination and self 
denial required to build a sizable 
balance becomes a triviality in the 
light of urgent need. This depend- 
able protection (his savings reserve ) 
he has obtained at nominal cost. 

In prosperous times, numerous op- 
portunities come within reach of the 
saver. Most big opportunities carry 
price tags which the man who has 
' saved is prepared to meet. Many an 
interest in a business has been bought 
with funds from a savings account. 
Many a small business which later 
grew to substantial proportions has 
been established through the savings 
of its founders. 


Make Bargains Available 


A direct source of profit through 
the savings reserve is its availability 
to buy bargains for cash when the 
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By RALEIGH E. ROSS 


Account Executive, Albert Frank & Co., Chicago 


Seven Slogans To 
Popularize 


Purposeful Saving 


1. Savings accounts are 
the foundation stones of 
success. 


2. A savings account is a 
protection against unfore- 
seen reverses. 


3. Most big opportunities 
carry price tags. 


4. A savings account will 
enable you to reach any goal 
which requires a definite sum 
of money. 


5. Few things give the 
satisfaction of a well-built 
savings reserve. 


6. A savings account is 
one investment always worth 
100 cents on the dollar, 
always available. 


7. A savings account is 
the key which unlocks the 
doors to opportunity. 


time is right. January white sales, 
February and August fur and furni- 
ture sales—bargain necessities at any 
season are at the command of the 
steady saver. 

In general, we might say that the 
savings account is a medium through 
which an ambitious depositor can 
reach any goal which requires a 
definite sum of money. The home of 
one’s own, a higher education for the 
children, a trip abroad—many ob- 


jectives of this character are attained 
through saving. 

Now, let us survey briefly a few of 
the common ‘‘substitutes.’’ 

The most obvious substitutes for a 
savings account is the keeping of a 
saving at home, either in a home safe, 
a tin box, a tea pot, under the mat- 
tress, or in some other hiding place. 
Of course, there is less of this danger- 
ous practice than there used to be, 
but in foreign communities and in 
some places far from a bank it is still 
a common method. Even if the hoard 
is not lost through fire or theft, the 
saver loses the interest his money 
should have been earning. 

Life insurance is sometimes used 
as a substitute for a savings account. 

t is true that everyone should be 
adequately insured. But there is 
room for a savings account, too. A 
savings reserve has the advantage 
that it is quickly available when 
needed and always equals at least 
100% of the amount deposited. In- 
surance, surely, but a savings ac- 
count too. 

Buying good securities is some- 
times looked upon erroneously as a 
savings account substitute. No bank 
will discourage the purchase of good 
securities. They have their legitimate 
place in the financial program of pro- 
gressive people. But their place 
comes after the well-built savings ac- 
count—the one investment which is 
always worth at least 100 cents on 
the dollar is promptly available. 

The present opportunity to empha- 
size foreefully and profitably savings 
account advantages is one which may 
not be repeated for a decade. Now, 
more emphatically and resultfully 
than ever before, banks can drive 
home deeply into the public con- 
sciousness the undeniable fact that a 
savings account is a universally de- 
sirable form of investment. 
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Pisum 
Sativum 


Conswer, for a moment, the 
pisum sativum, a fabaceous herb, 
‘ according to the dictionary, but to 
you the common garden variety of 
With such an honorary title 
even a pea should feel important—and 
in Wisconsin it is. Wisconsin produces 
more than half of all peas canned in the 
United States—10,000,000 cases, or 240,000,000 
cans of peas valued at $25,000,000, 
a seasonal business, Wisconsin canners employ $0,000 
workers with a payroll of $2,000,000. Farmers receive 
$10,000,000 for a crop of approximately 138,000 tons. 
In about ten weeks this important industry uses 5,000 carloads of 
cans, 2,000 carloads of coal, and 1,000 carloads of packing boxes. 





Although 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, both directly and through its cor- 
respondent banks in the state, has fostered and eticouraged the Wisconsin 
pea canning industry in attaining its present healthy and dominant position 
among forty-seven sister states. 


Business men and bankers are invited to consult First Wisconsin officers on 
questions related to the industrial and agricultural prosperity of Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 


Member of Wisconsin Bankshares Group 
































This shows how a bank can advertise for loans of large successful industries without attracting 
unworthy borrowers. No direct mention is made of credits. While the copy has plenty of 


“human interest” quality, it is dignified and effective. 


Advertising Will Create Loans 
But It Must Be Well Planned 


HILE some disagreed with the article on page 102 of 
the February issue, others agreed. Here are some of 
the constructive comments on Mr. Knowlton’s suggestion. 


667 CONSIDER it sound banking to 
advertise that funds are avail- 
able for good, first-class real estate 
loans, but to advertise generally that 
the bank has money to loan—never. 
It would be far too ‘expensive to 
Single out the sound prospects from 
the applications you would get.’’ 





**Where a bank is in a situation to 
make loans, an advertisement there- 
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fore makes a great many contacts and 
brings many persons into the bank 
from whom desirable business is ob- 
tained.’”’ 


“ec 


Certainly anything we can do 
along the line of improving borrow- 
ing practices or of helping small 
business men to put themselves in a 
sound eredit position is well worth 
while.’ 


**T can see no reason why the larger 
banks at least, should not make a con- 
tinuous practice of advertising 
credits, not only during 1931, but in 
every year.”’ 

‘*Advertising directed to show 
the function of a bank in developing 
certain industries, city-wide and 
state-wide, is based on sound bank- 
ing theory and in its indirect impli- 
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cation of funds to loan in the further 
development of that industry is well 
worth while.’’ 

‘““We have been advertising credit 
in our own way. However, this sort 
of advertising has not been substi- 
tuted for advertising for deposits, 
but rather may be said to supple- 
ment it.”’ 


So say such men as Paul L. Har- 
desty, assistant vice president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co. N. Y., Rome C. Stephenson. 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, Clinton F. Berry, vice 
president of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co., Detroit, Leopold Cham- 
bliss, assistant vice president of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. of Newark, 
and H. B. Hering, vice president of 
the Baltimore Trust Co. in response 
to the conception of what bank adver- 
tising must do as presented by Don 
Knowlton in the article ‘‘In 1931, 
Sell Loans’’ published on page 102 
of the February BANKERS MONTHLY. 

Considerable comment was aroused 
by this article—from Maryland to 
Washington and California. Bankers 
who were not in accord with Mr. 
Knowlton’s idea opposed it princi- 
pally on the count that advertising 
eredit would bring into the bank 
droves of small borrowers who would 
cost the bank a great deal of money 
to investigate and would be dis- 
gruntled if refused. 


Supply Of Funds Temporary 


Others opposed ‘it from the angle 
that while certain large banks do 
have a large surplus available, it is 
due to a situation which is merely 
temporary because of the present 
economic situation. 

It is our feeling, however, that 
those men who were opposed to Mr. 
Knowlton’s idea were looking at it 
too closely so that the larger concep- 
tion of the idea was somewhat ob- 
secured. 

It was not Mr. Knowlton’s inten- 
tion to advocate advertising pro- 
miscuously for loans, but rather to 
tell big industry that the Union Trust 
Co. is there to serve it and to help it 
grow, and that that kind of advertis- 
ing should have more attention from 
the advertising officer than should 
savings advertising, since, at the 
present time, savings has an impetus 
which will carry it without a great 
deal of outside stimulus. 
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Merchants and Manufacturers 


Twis bank is in a position to extend the individual 
attention of its officers to established and prosperous 
commercial enterprises needing the combination of an 
efficient banking service and a borrowing account of 


from five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. 


May we send you « copy of our booklet 


“Bonaowine ron Your Business Requinements™ 


WEBSTER anv ATLAS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
199 WASHINGTON STREET [AT STATE STREET] 


This shows how a bank can advertise that it 
is ready to be consulted on business-finance 
problems. 


How To Advertise 
Credit 


1. Appeal to your larger 
industries. 


2. Point out some specific 
ways in which your bank 
has helped its customers. 


3. Encourage outside con- 
cerns to select your city as 
a headquarters or branch 
location. 


4. Call attention to the 
specialized services of your 
officers as consultants in 
aiding your customers to 
surmount difficulties. 


Banks here and there throughout 
the country have been working along 
the lines outlined by Mr. Knowlton 
for quite some time. 


For instance, the advertising of 
the First-Wisconsin National of Mil- 
waukee follows this trend: 


Industries Featured In 
Advertisements 


One advertisement has a photo- 
graph of three pea pods and is 
headed ‘‘ Pisum Sativum,’’ the Latin 
name for peas. The copy tells what 
the State of Wisconsin has to con- 
tribute in the matter of the growth, 
canning and distribution of peas. 


Then the copy reads: ‘‘The First 
Wisconsin National Bank, both 


directly and through its correspond- 
ent banks in the state, has fostered 
and encouraged the Wisconsin pea 
canning industry in attaining its 
present healthy and dominant posi- 
tion among 47 sister states. Busi- 
ness men and bankers are invited to 
consult First Wisconsin officers on 
questions related to the industrial 
and agricultural prosperity of Wis- 
consin.’’ Another advertisement 
deals with the paper industry and is 
headed ‘‘ Paper Profits.’’ The illus- 
tration is of paper products. The 
tie-up is as follows: 

‘“‘The First Wisconsin National 
Bank, directly and through its corre- 
spondents, has cooperated in the 
development of this important in- 
dustry. Your inquiries concerning 
Wisconsin industry and Wisconsin 
agriculture will receive the personal 
attention of our officers.’’ 

Another deals with engines and 
turbines, and so on, and is illustrated 
with a seene in a Milwaukee factory 
where the largest engines, turbines 
and water wheels in the world have 
been built, for world-wide use. 

The Baltimore Trust Co. is also 
advertising its eredit facilities. One 
advertisement is headed: ‘‘The Mer- 
chandise is sold....if I can only 
finance the raw materials,’’ and tells 
how a good eredit customer wanted 
to finance an extra purchase of raw 
materials. Then the copy reads: 

‘‘Today’s low commodity prices 
may offer other manufacturers the 
opportunity they have been seeking. 
Particularly the smaller manufac- 
turer, whose more modest operations 
do not demand the hazards of big 
commitments and tremendous pro- 
duction. The Baltimore Trust Co. 
has a ready ear always for the busi- 
ness man, large or small, who seeks 
advice or assistance on the basis of 
sound operation.’’ 


This Bank Invites Industries 
To Locate Nearby 


The Highland Park State Bank, 
Highland Park, Mich. is analyzing 
the industrial possibilities in its city 
and adjacent territory and then is 
advertising to those industries which 
would benefit by a location in or near 
Highland Park. Thus, they create 
new prospects. 

So it is easy to see that the adver- 
tising officer, and the bank in gen- 
eral, does have a vast field for 
growth, both in new business and in 
advertising, which so far is barely 
being touched. 
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It seems unlikely that this modern home built of substantial materials, insulated, and of modern de- 
sign, will be worth less than the mortgage five years from now even though the owner does not meet 
his payments. But if it were a mere shell, it might be a drug on the market then and a serious loss 
to the bank advancing the money. 


Only Careful Appraisals Can 
Prevent Foreclosed Mortgages 


STUDY of character of construction is emphasized 
as one of the essentials to safe real estate loans. 


pane any period of active 

building, there is likelihood of 
insufficient attention being given to 
the appraising for loans. 

As an example, in 1928 we saw the 
peak of a building boom such as this 
country never before experienced. 
It was caused by a housing shortage 
that followed the war. 

As is true in any like period, the 
appraising of buildings was careless. 
Not sufficient weight was given to all 
the factors making the building a 
permanent, up-to-date, profitable in- 
vestment. Many buildings during 
that period were so cheaply con- 
structed that repairs and improve- 
ments cost more than the expected 
profits, and many buildings were so 
dangerously financed that bond- 
holders are now threatened with loss. 

Loans were based on superficial 
estimates of value, instead of on 
scientific appraising. Too often, in- 
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By W. S. GUILFORD 


Appraiser for The California National Bank, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


sufficient consideration was given to 
location, zoning ordinances, type of 
occupancy, rental value, and the 
character of construction. 

Character of construction is high- 
ly important in appraising any 
building, because of the fact that it 
may later determine the rentability 
or salability of that structure. 


Quality Of Building Materials 


Influences Sales Value 


The general public is learning 
more in recent months about the ad- 
vantages of quality building mate- 
rials than ever before. Consequently, 
this matter of construction detail 
will be an even more important fac- 
tor in the rentability and salability 
values in the future. 


Take for example, the one item of 
insulation. While insulation has 
been used in building construction 
for years, the general public has not 
known so much about it until recent- 
ly. Now, its values are well known 
and buyers and renters are begin- 
ning to demand it. The time is not 
far distant when no building will be 
considered really desirable unless it 
is thoroughly insulated. Even today, 
no building is considered strictly 
modern unless it is properly pro- 
tected against both cold and heat. 

Temperature and pureness of air 
are being recognized more than ever 
before as essentials both to comfort 
in the home and efficiency in the of- 
fice and factory. 

Perhaps the most important feat- 
ure to keep in mind in appraising 
any building for collateral, is that 
the value to be arrived at must be 
the value at the time the mortgage 
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will be foreclosed if the loan is not 
paid. Today’s value has little to do 
with the collateral value if there is 
any danger at all of the mortgage not 
being paid. The building will not 
zome back on the bank’s hands today, 
but five from now or later. 
And the safety of the collateral, 
therefore, must be determined by the 
probable demand for buildings of 
that sort five vears from now. 

The demand in the immediate 
future will be for houses that are 
easy to heat and that are comfort- 
able in hot weather. The difference 
in the cost of heating two houses may 
be the deciding factor in a sale or a 
rental. 


years 


Quiet and Comfort Essential 
For Future Homes 


The demand for apartment houses, 
hotels and offices will be for those 
that are free from unnecessary noises 
and that are comfortable, both in 
winter and summer. 

It is important, therefore, in ap- 
praising a building for its insula- 
tion, to test by standards that are 
safe; not only the insulating mate- 
rial, but also its application. 

Manufacturers of insulation em- 
ploy engineers who study insulating 
problems continuously and it is best 
to make sure that insulation has been 
applied according to their specifica- 
tions. 

It is a startling statement but 
made upon authority that many 
homes in America have a fuel cost 
that is equal in 25 years to the first 
cost of the building. On the other 
hand, fuel savings over a period of 
three vears usually pay the entire 
cost of the insulation. 

Some years ago, the United States 
Bureau of Industrial Research made 
this statement: ‘‘The fuel consumed 
in 15 million homes is fully 30%, 
probably 50%, more than would be 
necessary if standards were main- 
tained in materials. Owners of build- 
ings have not been taught that heat 
is transmitted through lumber, brick 
or stone, just as it is through glass, 
only less rapidly.’’ 

This condition does not exist in the 
same degree today, that is, people 
have been educated to the fact that 
fuel costs ean be reduced by the use 
of the proper materials properly ap- 
plied. 

The rate of heat conduction 
through all common building mate- 
rials is relatively high. However, 
heat passes through concrete 25 times 
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as through an_ insulating 
board made of a fibre, the insulat- 
ing board being of the same thick- 
as the concrete. Or, putting 
this another way, a one-inch insulat- 
ing board is equal to 25 inches of 
concrete in insulating effect. It is 
also equal to 12 inches of plaster, or 
three inches of wood. 

In the ordinary brick veneer house 
let one layer of 7/16-inch insulating 
board replace the %-ineh wood 
sheathing, and a second layer replace 
the wood lath. By this improvement, 
there is effected for each 1,000 square 
feet of exposed wall surface, a sav- 
ing of 25,160 cubie feet of gas, or 7% 
ton of coal or 111 gallons of fuel oil. 
This is a 26% saving regardless of 
the nature of the fue! used. Suffi- 
cient insulation makes it possible to 
enjoy a higher cost fuel, such as gas 
or even electric heat. 


us fast 


hess 


a e 
Six Statements 


Appraisers 
Should Memorize 


1. During building booms, 
appraisals are likely to be over 
optimistic. 

2. Buildings are sometimes 
so poorly constructed that re- 
pairs and necessary improve- 
ments cost so much that the 
building cannot be paid for 
out of earnings. 

3. Scientific and safe apprais- 
ing must include consideration 
of location, zoning ordinances, 
type of occupancy, rental value 
and character of construction. 

4. Insulation and other qual- 
ity construction items are in 
demand among home buyers 
because consistent advertising 
has made their value widely 
known. 

5. Proper application of in- 
sulating material should be 
determined by getting specifi- 
cations from the manufacturers. 

6. Many homes in America 
have a fuel cost equal in 25 
years to the original cost of 
the building. 


Take the case, in the vicinity of 
Chieago, of a factory with a one- 
inch wood roof deck, protected by a 
built-up composition roof, but with 
rafters exposed. Insulating this deck 
with a layer of insulating board 
about 44-inch thick saves almost 514 
tons of coal in the average heating 
season per 1,000 square feet of roof 
area. Furthermore, the initial steam 
radiation requirement can be re- 
duced by 95 square feet for each 
1,000 square feet of roof area. Esti- 
mating radiation at $1 a square foot, 
and coal, including handling, at $5 
per ton, the combined saving of 
$122.50 will almost pay for the in- 
sulation twice over. 


What Home Owners Demand 


To determine the publie accept- 
ance of insulation in modern home 
building. One material company 
conducted a nation-wide poll in 
every part of the United States—in 
the cold sections and in the hot sec- 
tions. Cooperating builders mailed 
to a suitable list of prospective home 
owners, a letter without any identi- 
fying marks, asking a reply to these 
questions : 

1. Would you demand insulation 
in a home you were building or buy- 
ing? 

2. Would you pay more for an 
insulated house? 

The answers were amazing. Over 
190,000 persons were canvassed and 
from those replying, the following 
facts were established : 

To question 1, 9 out of 10 home 
owners say ‘‘ Yes’’ 

To question 2, 81% out of 10 an- 
swer ‘‘ Yes $25 per room more.’’ 

Herein lies a definite command to 
every banking and building loan of- 
ficial to insist on proper insulation 
on all new construction passing his 
desk. Herein lies the beginning of a 
method of rating construction, as ap- 
plied to homes, that begets confidence 
on the part of a buyer and distinctly 
benefits every community. 

The cost is relatively small. An 
allowance of about three quarters of 
a cent per cubic foot is ample. For 
example, in a residence of 30,000 
cubic feet volume, this amount is 
$225. This sum should be added to 
the amount of the loan the banker 
would ordinarily be willing to offer. 
An allowance of one to three per cent 
on the cost of a building will in gen- 
eral provide for a reasonable degree 
of heat and sound insulation. 
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No straw or roughage is hauled from the farm. It all goes back on the land in the form of manure. Good machinery, 
sufficient livestock, and commercial fertilizer has made this a profitable farm when those all around are unprofitable. 


A Good Farm Among Poor 


Ones 


” O FARM need be a liability,”’ says ‘““The Sage of Old Egypt” 
and he explains how a profit can be made on the poorest soil. 


HERE are good farms and bad. 

There are also whole districts that 
may carry the general title of 
“‘good,’’ and others classed as ‘‘ ques- 
tionable’’ or ‘‘bad.”’ 

Take Southern Illinois. The col- 
lege soil men say that old age has al- 
ready left its mark down there. The 
productivity is far below that of dis- 
tricts farther north. In fact, ‘‘the 
law of diminishing returns’’ has 
thrown a considerable portion of 
Southern Illinois into the ‘‘ question- 
able’’ or ‘‘bad’’ elass as regards de- 
sirability of ownership. 

Number 7 soil, as indicated on the 
soils map of Illinois, is about the least 
productive soil in the state. It is 
more specifically known as ‘‘ grey silt 
loam on tight clay’’ and ‘‘yellow- 
grey silt loam on tight clay.”’ 

When you read the term ‘‘tight- 
clay’’ it may be more or less meaning- 
less. But, ‘‘tight eclay’’ is hard pan, 
or practically water-tight, flour-fine 
soil, not adapted to tile drainage. Put 
tile in this soil and a cow track a foot 
or so above the tile will hold water 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Manager Consultant To Banks and Bankers 


To Liquidate 


Foreclosed Farms 


HE articles Mr. Dowell is 

contributing to THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY are de- 
signed to show that farms can 
be made to pay, even though 
badly run down. It is hoped 
that bankers with foreclosed 
properties on their hands will 
take heart after reading of these 
experiences, invest the neces- 
sary amount to improve the 
land to a profitable state and 
then find a buyer at a price 
that will pay the mortgage, the 
additional expense, and a profit 
beyond merely the interest. 


until it has gradually evaporated. 
Many an owner finally has been 
forced to throw up his hands and eall 


for help. Plenty of banks and loan 
companies are now unwilling owners 
of such farms. The largest transac- 
tion of the year is probably the tax 
bill and the whole proposition looks 
about hopeless to those owners. But 
is it? 

I asked that question of J. L. 
Combs because I recently found my- 
self handed the management of one 
such farm. Mr. Combs ought to know 
something about the proposition. 

‘*The Sage of Old Egypt.’’ That’s 
what they call Mr. Combs. He started 
out working for 50 cents a day and 
boarding himself. Now he has two 
farms—over 300 acres—all paid for 
and insists that all land is good for 
something. 

‘*You’ve just got to find out what 
it is,”’ he declares. He knows how to 
handle that flour-like yellow soil and 
Says: 

‘While others have been losing 
their land down here, I’ve managed 
to pay for mine.”’ 

‘*You bet there’s money in farm- 
ing,’’ he continues, ‘‘ But you’ve got 
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to do it right. I’ve never hauled a 
bit of straw off my land. That’s the 
kind of stuff you’ve got to put back 
on old mother nature’s back, if you 
want to get any profit. Of course, I 
keep livestock. What kind? Oh, all 
kinds, I have woven wire fences all 
around so I can have hogs and sheep 
as well as cattle.’’ 


“You've Got To Use All 
The Land” 


I asked him how it was that most 
all his neighbors had a lot of brush 
along fence lines and around fields 
while his looked so clean. I naturally 
figured his sheep were responsible, 
and no doubt they were, to some ex- 
tent. 

*“You’ve got to use all the land,’’ 
was his reply, adding, ‘‘Some fellows 
down here insist they can get along 
with fence rows grown up three rods 
wide. Why don’t they grub them out 
and cultivate there? I never was 
much on just plowing out a little 
hole in the center.’’ 

Now isn’t that philosophy for you? 
He was just right. Many a farmer in 
that locality and others unthinkingly 
reduces his income because he does 
not use all his land. But he has to 
pay taxes on it all! And how about 
interest on the investment covering 
that part not actually in any pro- 
ductive crop? 

In studying the methods employed 
by Mr. Combs, which had resulted 
over a period of years in his being 
able to acquire and pay for his land, 
and improve it in good shape, I ran 
across a number of important factors 
that could well be employed by other 
land owners and farmers, regardless 
of location. 

Diversification is the proper word 
to use here. Mr. Combs did not pin 
his faith on any one crop, or on any 
one kind of livestock. He had several 
of each. 

Yes, he knew his land was ‘‘sour’’ 
and not able to grow sweet clover. 
He had known that for years. He 
also knew what to do. Four tons of 
fertilizer per acre was the answer, so 
some fertilizer was spread, even if 
the neighbors thought the whole pro- 
position a lot of hard work thrown 
away. Manure was added and sweet 
clover flourished, even though it was 
‘*hard-pan’’ soil. While neighbors 
were getting 15 or 20 bushels of corn 
per acre, that sweet clover land made 
45, in spite of the fact that this isn’t 
supposed to be a corn country. 

Even this season, with practically 
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The Sage’s Formula 
For Farming 


Poor Soil 


1. All land is good for 
something; you’ve just got 
to find out what that some- 
thing is. 

2. There’s money in farm- 
ing anywhere, but you’ve 
got to farm right. 

3. I never haul a bit of 
straw off the farm; the soil 
needs it and gets every bit 
of it through my keeping 
livestock. 

4. I have woven wire 
fences around every farm 
and I can keep hogs and 
sheep as well as cattle. 


5. You’ve got to use all 
the land. Don’t let a rod or 
two around the fence rows go 
untilled. 


6. Don’t pin your faith on 
any one crop or any one kind 
of livestock—diversify. 

7. Sweeten sour land with 
limestone. 


8. Use commercial 
tilizer where needed. 


9. Farm the best land, 
using the poorer land for 
growing such poor land crops 
as red top and for pasture. 

10. Keep beef cattle to 
make good use of roughage, 
and pigs to turn the wastes 
into cash. 

11. Turn grass, weeds, and 
brush into mutton and wool. 


fer- 


no corn in that district, due to the 
dry season, Mr. Combs will have half 
a crop. He attributes it to livestock, 
manure, and fertilizer. He fertilizes 
on the wheat, using a carrier of one 
sort or another. This is another prac- 
tice not used by his neighbors to any 
extent. 
Soy beans and cow peas are among 
the crops Mr. Combs grows. In fact, 


mixing common sense with farm 
science is an indispensable procedure 
in the matter of profit in ‘‘ Egypt.”’ 
In some parts of the country, this 
fact is not so evident because an av- 
erage farmer may be able to eke out 
an existence. But it can’t quite be 
done down there. 

In looking over Mr. Combs’ place, 
I noticed that he farmed only the 
best land, that part which had re- 
ceived treatment. On the poorer land 
he grew red top and ran stock. In- 
cidentally red top is a fine cash crop 
for that district. It has practically a 
monopoly on the production of seed. 
In 1927 Mr. Combs had 30 acres of 
red top which produced 650 bushels 
of seed. He cleared over $600 above 
expenses from that 30 acres that 
year, selling the seed for $1.60 per 
bushel. And this is not counting the 
threshed red top hay, which is fairly 
good stock feed, somewhat on the or- 
der of oat straw or timothy hay. 
That was an unusual year, but al. 
most any year red top seed brings 
him half this much income per acre. 


Red Top A Money Crop For 


Sour Land 


Red top will grow on sour wet 
land, poor in fertility, and is a fine 
thing to use for quick cash while 
other plans for improving the land 
are under way. It is a poor-farm 
crop. Where rented out on shares, 
the thinnest sort of soil in that dis- 
trict is capable of producing around 
$10 per acre of red top seed. Half of 
this would go to the landowner and 
half to the land operator. Oceca- 
sionally the price of seed is low, but 
as a rule the market is broad and de- 
pendable. 

About 30 beef cows are kept by 
Mr. Combs. He has 26 big fine spring 
ealves on hand now, sired by a bull 
he bought for $150.. A few Jerseys 
are kept for milk, cream and butter. 

His pigs make fine use of what 
skimmed milk there may be available. 
I saw 33 April pigs as fine as silk. 
They were sold at 10 cents in St. 
Louis early in September, averaging 
200 pounds at about 54% months of 
age. Their ration was balanced with 
some oil-meal, tankage and other mill 
feed. Thirty-one early fall pigs will, 
no doubt, repeat this feat. Around 
100 pigs are produced each year. 

Sheep are usually on the farm. 
Right now the band consists of 50 
head. Often 100 are on pasture. 
They turn grass, weeds and brush 
into mutton and wool, at a profit. 
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1931 will probably witness a broad upward trend in the bond 
market as a whole. However, certain widely-held bonds will 
fall permanently by the wayside. Others reflecting changes in 
underlying conditions will remain depressed for months to 
come, but will respond quickly to the stimulus of improved 
earnings. A long list of well-rated, first-grade insieee should en- 


joy a constantly improving market as the year progresses. > > 


‘ This uncertainty and the impending 

\W h at S A h e d d irregularity of various classes of 
? bonds (as well as individual issues 

fo r Bo Nn ds @ @ @ within each class) makes unpreju- 


diced investment counsel doubly valuable this year. > > > 
Bankers who found their bond account a reserve-in-name-only 
at the close of 1930, will undoubtedly be quick to sense the 
cash value of sound guidance on their 1931 bond investments. 
And those bankers whose time was never so full of downright 
hard work on local problems will hardly want to repeat the 
harrowing experience of managing a bond account without 
assistance in an unstable market.» > > > > To these bank 
officers, Moody’s Supervisory Service offers a low-cost way 
of putting the bank’s bond account squarely on its feet; 
making it pay its way in a year when banking profits cannot 
tolerate mark-downs or forced sales of permanently depressed 
bonds. It offers, too, freedom from the laborious detail of 
watching, analyzing and se- 

lecting bond investments. > > MOQ QO 
Moody’s Supervisory Service 


has been helpful and profit- I N V E S TO R S 


able to its bank subscribers 65 Broadway 

in 1930. It can help you to solve the vexing problems of your 
1931 bond investments. > > » How much Moody’s Super- 
visory Service can help you, we cannot tell until we have 
examined the present set-up of your bond account. If you will 
write, we shall be glad to send you an explanatory booklet 


describing the function and operation of this service, and to 


discuss the matter either in person or by mail, as you elect. 
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You will enjoy 
Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book 


—~. 





© e © e because it tells an absorbing story of a solidly organized concern, 
dealing mainly in perishable foodstuffs, which was able to come through 
a year of general depression, and earn dividends for its shareholders. 
It shows that the source of Swift & Company’s profits largely lies in 
the elimination of wastes, and the conversion of these wastes into savings. 
The reader becomes acquainted with Swift’s marvelous distributive 
plan—with its tremendously complex system of serving producers and, 
through retailers, consumers in every community of the United States. 
The Consent Decree and its modification are frankly discussed in 
detail. And the book shows that no packer or group of packers can obtain 
a monopoly in the food market. 
Every business man, every investor, every citizen interested in the 
source of his food supply should read this book. 


If you would like to have a copy of Swift & Company's 
1931 Year Book, fill out this coupon and it will be sent 
to you free of charge. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4179 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book. 
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The article in a recent issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is very timely and interesting, and along 
the lines of work we intend adopting in our association, 
that is, to educate our bankers to the fitness of their 


profession, which we believe will encourage them to 


appreciate it as a profession rather than as a trade. 


F. H. PARKER 


President, Mississippi Bankers Association 
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Farm Machinery Should Have 
Banker Attention 


By W. J. GILMORE 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


In our state we have eleven mil- 
| lions of dollars invested in buildings 
| on 55,000 farms. The investment in 
| power and machinery added to this 
makes the farmers’ investment in 
machinery, power, and buildings al- 
| most twice that invested in all live- 
| stock. 

Livestock receives the attention of 
bankers and others interested in agri- 
culture, but machinery, power, and 





buildings have not been discussed at 
meetings of our bankers. When it is 
considered that a farmer builds but 
once in a lifetime or buys machinery 
infrequently, it is obvious that he 
has little opportunity to correet mis- 
takes once they are made. 

I wish we knew of ways of impress- 
ing our bankers with the importance 
of machinery and buildings in our 
agriculture, 


Passers Of Bad Checks 
Punished 


The authorities of Lycoming Coun- 
ty, Pa. are causing considerable grief 
on the part of crooks arrested and 
convicted of passing worthless 
cheeks. 





The authorities of this county 
have made it a rule to prosecute 
every one circulating bad checks, 
irrespective of settlement. All cases 
are brought before the court and the 
record shows genuine punishment. 
Out of seven arrests on charges of 
forgery in November and December, 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion Protective Bulletin, issued Feb- 
ruary 7, reports that four cases 
brought sentences of two months, 
six months, one year in jail and two 
years in the penitentiary respective- 
ly. The other three cases were still 
pending at that time. 

This procedure is recommended to 
other localities. This is a form of 
crime that has been lightly dealt 
with in many states. 


‘*A good man hasn’t a chance in 
this organization.’’ 

This remark almost invariably 
stamps the speaker as not being in 
the classification he is talking about. 
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K t f ty T on oe of THE Diebold Vault Door is a place of interest in any 


bank. It symbolizes security and wealth. It represents 


* to a customer, visually, the dependability of the bank 
Finest Steel 


he is dealing with. He sees in it all that its fifty tons 

of finest steel, its accurate machining, its delicate timelock mean to modern banking. Diebold Vaults are 
modern banking. e Diebold service is available at any point in the United States within twenty-four hours 
— in metropolitan areas, immediately. e Inspection service for all installations. . . . Vault Doors equipped 
with Timken tapered roller bearings. . .. Complete twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, 
burglary, and fire can now be had, with the introduction of Diebold-Lake Erie Electrical Tear-Gas. 
SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY... CANTON, OHIO 

D | | EK B i LD OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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No burglars could work on any wall of this vault without being seen. The lobby is liberal in size, coupon booths are to one side and a secur- 
ity cage is provided off the vault lobby. An officer sits where he sees the vault interior all the time. 


A Safe And Profitable Vault 


For Country Banks 


EING a description of the features incor- 
porated in the vault in the author’s bank. 


HE country bank needs a good 

vault, both in design and con- 
struction. In these days of easy and 
rapid transportation the city bank 
with its huge vault doors and shin- 
ing array of steel, to say nothing of 
the guard at the door and the central 
station police protection, offers real 
competition to the country banker, 
and the country bank which tries to 
serve its community with antique 
equipment and uncertain practices, 
is only inviting its customers to go to 
the city where they can get real serv- 
ice. 

Especially in towns and villages 
where there is no central police sta- 
tion protection or where the only 
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By B. 0. MOODY 


Vice President, First National Bank, Amherst, Mass. 


police protection consists of a night 
patrolman, is there need of a vault 
sufficiently strong to withstand at- 
tacks of considerable length and in- 
tensity. 

In addition to this, the vault 
should be adapted to the needs of the 
community and should be so located 
as to provide convenient facilities 
both for the bank and its customers. 
Too often it is located in the space left 
over after the rest of the bank was 
planned, with the result that there 
is wasted time and effort; the cus- 
tomers are not properly cared for 
and nobody is quite satisfied. 

It is not always possible to plan a 
vault for a country bank and have an 


ideal arrangement. Nevertheless 
eareful planning will often produce 
surprising results, and there are 
enough people interested in the con- 
struction of new banks to make it 
worth while to set forth some funda- 


mentals of vault design and con- | 


struction, especially for the small 
bank. 


Fundamentals For Country 


Bank Vaults 


A country vault differs from its 
city cousin in several important 
features. First, the safe deposit 
boxes usually share the interior space 
with the cash and securities belong- 
ing to the bank. 
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HOW 
ARCHITECTURE 
PROTECTS LOANS 









By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


‘is may be a new thought, 
but the very banking struc- 
ture itself has a definite influ- 
ence on the safety of loans made 
by the bank’s officers. 

The man with a poor loan is 
inclined to slink into the bank 
building that is less modern, 
because he feels less conspicuous 
and because he feels that meth- 
ods are less vigilant in an in- 
stitution of this sort. 


On the other hand, the man 
with the safe loan (the pro- 
gressive business man who is 
making profits and who thinks 
in terms of future safe financ- 
ing) is at once attracted to the 
modern banking room where 
he finds an atmosphere of 
progress, an air of business 
activity, yet a comfort which 
puts him at ease and makes it 
simple for him to supply all 
information the loan officer 
needs. 


Banking is a_ confidential 
business. In planning a build- 
ing, this must never be lost 
sight of. 

It is not necessary, however, 
always to provide walled-in 
offices in order to create an at- 
mosphere of confidence. With 
the proper construction, using 
modern-day acoustical material 
officers may be located very 
close to each other without 
partitions between them, and 
still be able to conduct con- 
fidential interviews with bor- 
rowers, without the borrower 
fearing that he will be over- 
heard. 

The experienced bank archi- 
tect and builder designs the 
modern bank to protect loans, 
as well as to attract the most 
desirable applicants. 
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OKLAHOMA : 
NATIONAL | 
BANK 


° 


Chickasha 
Okla. 


Designing 
Engineering 
Construction 
and 
Equipment 
by 
Sr. Louts BANK 
BuILpDING AND 


Equipment Co. 


Build Economically Now 


HE EFFECT of the depression has caused 

a great reduction in the cost of building 
materials and the net cost of skilled labor. 
Skillful buying indicates a reduction in whole- 
sale building prices averaging 25%. 


It is not necessary to economize today by using 
an inferior grade of material or workmanship, 
as the very best may be had nowat prices your 
bank can afford. Under these conditions is it 
not wise to utilize present levels for the phys- 
ical improvement of your bank building and 
interior equipment? 


Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering, Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 
Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
CHICAGO * + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS 























No in the “TWELVE 
° PRINCIPLES OF 
SUCCESSFUL BANK WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING” 


“It Must Be 
Reciprocal” 








N order to get 
people to look at 
what YOU want 
them to look at, 
give them some- 
thing that THEY 
want to look at. 


For over twenty years the Elliott 
Bank Display Service has en- 
joyed the heartiest public 
acceptance’ because of 
the high interest every 
man and woman 
has in up-to- 
the- minute 
news 
pictures which never 
fail to attract at- 
tention to the 
bank’s ad- 
vertis- 
ing 
! 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO. 
242 West 55th St., New York City 


e WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY * 
OF THIS HELPFUL BOOK 


ee 
Bank r+ 4 Division, 7 
BELLIOT 


ERVICE Co., ] 
242 W. 55th St., New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send copy of ‘“Twelve Prin- t 
I ciples of Successful Bank Window Display Ad- a 


vertising.” 
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| persons in the vault all 








Second, the vault in 
the average country 
bank is usually in 
charge of one person 
under the casual 
care of several engaged 
in various other duties, 
while in the city there 
are always two or more 


or 


the time. 

Third, the country 
bank vault must be 
planned to make bur- 
glarious attacks as dif- 
ficult as possible and to 
protect its customers in 
the event of a daylight 
raid. 





8 Features 
Needed In 


A Count ry 


Bank’s Vault 


1. A wall that 
will require days 
to break through. 

2. The width in 
feet divisible by 
eight, either 8, 16, 
24, or 32 feet wide. 

3. Boxes all vis- 





We have found that 
it is possible to plan a 
vault of medium size and obtain all 
these requisites. The illustration on 
the first page of this article shows 
how our vault was planned. The size 
is 15x16 feet, but the dimensions may 
vary widely. In the interest of econ- 
omy, however, a vault should be 
either eight feet wide, which allows 
a row of safe deposit boxes on either 
side with a four-foot aisle between, or 
15 or 16 feet wide, which allows four 
rows of boxes with two aisles. A 
vault 9 or 11 feet wide does not 
serve the purpose any better and 


| costs considerably more. 





Since the vault is operated by one 
person much of the time, the safe 
deposit boxes (which represent the 
bank’s direct responsibility to its 
customers) are so placed that the 
whole interior of this department 
may be seen readily from the outside 
of the vault. This is accomplished by 
utilizing the portion of the vault 
directly back of the entrance door 
for the customers’ boxes. This space 
is clearly visible and an officer seated 
nearby or passing occasionally can 
take in the vault interior at a glance. 


How Design Favors The Bank 
In Litigation 


Arranged ‘in this manner, it is im- 
possible for a single vault employee 
to spend a large amount of time in 
the vault unobserved, as could read- 
ily happen, if the interior were not 
visible from outside. The best pro- 
tection for a safe deposit business is 
a system so planned as to eliminate 
as far as possible the opportunity for 
an attendant to do wrong, and a 
bank’s position in court is much 
stronger if it can be shown among 
other things that the design of the 


ible from the out- 
side of the vault with an 
officer located where the in- 
terior is in full view all 
the time. 


4. Open space on all four 
sides in view of people pass- 
ing on the sidewalk. Two 
sides may be the outer wall 
of the bank. 


5. Coupon booths located 
away from the vault en- 
trance. In case of a holdup, 
customers would not be in 
the line of fire. 


6. Adequate electric pro- 
tection of one or more types. 


7. Liberal vault lobby 
space. 


8. A security cage near 
the vault. 


vault itself gives little encourage- 
ment to wrongdoers. 

The danger from burglars in a 
modern vault is perhaps slight, and 
yet it undeniably exists and any ar- 
rangement of a vault which, because 
of partitions or adjoining rooms, 
makes it possible for crooks to work 
undetected for hours or possibly one 
or two days, does not provide the pro- 
tection it should. It may be impos- 
sible to build a completely burglar- 
proof vault, but every burglar works 
against time, and the longer it takes 
to force an entrance into a vault the 
greater the degree of protection. 

Many banks have vaults burglar 
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proof from an attack lasting an hour, 
while burglars working all night or 
longer undisturbed might readily 


break in. Our vault furnishes a maxi- | 


mum of protection from attacks of 
this sort. There is open space sur- 
rounding all four sides. The two out- 


side walls are lighted at the corner | 
tn) 


of the building and the two inside 
walls are completely visible. The 
windows in the rear as well as on 
the side make it possible to see any- 
one working near the vault and there 
is nothing for anyone to hide behind. 

The safety of the bank’s customers 
is provided for by the location of the 
coupon booths on one side of the 
vault and completely away from the 
entrance, so that, in the event of a 
daylight raid in this department, the 
eustomers would be outside the direct 
line of fire. 


A Wall Requiring Days To 
Break Through 


Every vault should be planned to 
meet the specifications of the insur- 


ance underwriters and probably no | 


country banker today would build a 
vault with less than an ‘‘A”’ rating, 
which would mean a reinforced con- 
crete wall at least 18 inches thick and 
a door not less than ten inches thick. 
Anything greater than this is addi- 
tional protection. 

The old type of reinforcement, 
which consisted of iron rails placed 
very close to each other in the vault, 
is considered obsolete today both be- 
cause of the ease with which solid 
iron or steel may be eut with a blow 
torch and because of the compara- 
tively easy separation of the concrete 
from the metal when subjected to at- 
tack by dynamite or nitroglycerine. 

Probably the most common type of 
reinforeceement—straight bars of one- 
half or three-quarter inch steel—has 
an advantage over the iron rails i 
that the metal is distributed more 
evenly throughout the wall so that 
an explosion would have less effect. 
However, the ease with which these 
rods may be spread makes them less 
Suitable for vault construction than 
the standard advertised fabricated 
reinforcement materials, of which | 
there are at least two on the market. | 

These fabricated reirfforcements | 
provide a vault wall in-which metal | 
and concrete are so thoroughly dis- 
tributed that explosions would have 
nothing more than a slight local ef- 
feet, and to work through such a wall 
with drills and torch would be a task 


(Continued on page 174) 
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What an enormous amount of time and expense 
is spent in the advancement of methods and 
systems to guard against criminal manipulation 


of cheeks. The close serutiny of signatures for 
forgery... . issuance of checks with the latest 
type check protectors. ... careful investigation 





of endorsements, signatures, ete. 

All of this conscientious effort to outwit the 
crook comes to nought if the check paper is not 
equally an obstacle to criminality. 

Gilbert Safety Bound is a worthy component 
of this protective defense. It is a high grade rag 
content bond paper, manufactured in white and 
six pastel colors. Its secret chemical nature de- 
feats the most careful and scientific attempt at 
erasure or chemical eradication. 

Let us mail you a sample book of this “Safest 
of Safety Papers.” 


‘4 GILBERT PAPER COMPANY - Menasha, Wis. 
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THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


secured in 90 days 


$10,036,330 





in 55 new 
Trust Accounts 


This is FIVE TIMES as many trust accounts 
as had been obtained in the preceding 90 days 
—and covered five times as much volume. 


In addition, over a million dollars worth of 
new business was introduced to the other de- 
partments—all of this in addition to normal 
‘walk in” accounts. 


These results were obtained by a Sales De- 
partment, designed and installed by our 
organization, which is to continue bringing 
in new business the year around. 


Your bank can have such a department, with- 
out hiring any additional employees or off- 
cers. Let us explain how—without obligation. 


A Safe And Profitable 
Vault 


(Continued from page 173) 
requiring days rather than hours be- 
eause of the necessity for the con- 
stant changing of tools. 

No vault should be built without 
adequate electric protection and it is 
possible to have a system which op- 
erates upon the cutting of an electric 
eable in the vault wall, or one which 
uses a microphone or sound accumu- 
lator inside the vault to give the 
alarm. 

The cost of the sound accumulat- 
ing device is less than lacing the en- 
tire vault with electric cables, but 
many country banks are installing 
both systems in the same vault on the 
theory that if one should fail to work 
the other would still be in service. If 
possible, the signal should run to a 
central police station, or even to tele- 
phone headquarters or to the fire sta- 
tion, as well as to an alarm on the 
outside of the bank building. 


Provide Ample Lobby Space 


The safe deposit department 
should be given more space than is 
usually allowed. Too often the vault 
lobby is in a poor location or is en- 
tirely too small, in spite of the fact 
that the weathiest customers of the 
bank are the most frequent visitors 
to safe deposit boxes. Many an other- 
wise excellent bank is marred by in- 
adequate facilities in this depart- 
ment. The safe deposit lobby should 
be large enough to give an air of 
dignity and strength; it should be 
adequately lighted and ventilated; 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 123 So. Broad St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


and the customer should be made to | 
feel that everything possible has been 
done for his comfort and convenience 
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Through some mistake you are sending me two 
copies of THE BANKERS MONTHLY each 
month when I should be receiving only one. 
Since I get my money’s worth in one of your 


magazines, you may discontinue mailing me 


the second one. 
J. F. COOK 


Ass’t Cashier, First National Bank, Logan, West Va. 





as well as for the safety of his valu- 
ables. 

The lobby in our bank is much 
larger than is ordinarily found in 
country banks, but it provides desk 
space for two employees who have 
other than safe deposit duties and it 
is a delight to the eye. 


Security Cage Becoming 
Important 


A convenience not usually found 
in country banks is the ‘‘Security 
Cage.’’ This cage contains a desk 
and facilities for mailing registered 
packages and all the securities com- 
ing in or going out of the bank pass 
through it. When a customer brings 
in a security to be mailed, it is im- 
mediately delivered to this cage and 
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when the stenographer is handling 
securities she works in this cage. It 
provides a definite place for handling 
securities and lessens the risk of mis- 
laying them. 

The safe deposit associations of 
the various states are keenly alive to 
the importance of proper design, con- 
struction and maintenance of safe de- 
posit vaults, and any country banker 
contemplating the construction of a 
new vault or the alteration of an old 
one, will be well repaid by taking ad- 
vantage of the information obtain- 
able from these associations. The 
vault illustrated was planned with 
the active cooperation of the Massa- 
ehusetts Safe Deposit Association, 
whose officers were more than glad to 
give of their time and energy to work 
out the problem. 


The vault in a country bank is the 
most permanent part of the building. 
Everything is built around it and if 
well planned it should be adequate 
for an indefinite period. It is folly 
to try to reduce construction costs by 
skimping on the vault. 


The banker who cannot see beyond 
the door to his bank need not expect 
to have a very prominent part in 
the development of his community. 


Construction Costs Are Low 


By P. B. Guassco 
President, Geo. W. Stiles Co., Chicago 


Most bankers at this time realize 
that the present is very favorable 
for building operations, and are ad- 
vising and aiding their customers to 
go ahead with needed construction. 
Rome C. Stephenson, President of 
the American Bankers Association, 
recognizes this factor in his key-note 
message entitled ‘‘Promote Business 
Stability’’ published recently in THE 
Bankers MontHLY, wherein he ad- 
vises bankers to encourage imme- 
diate building action, and states that 
“This is an ideal time to erect needed 
buildings, as labor costs and mate- 
rials are cheaper than for some time. 
There is not much likelihood that 
cost will be further reduced, but 
there is, however, likely to be an in- 
crease as time goes on, so this is an 
ideal time to build.’’ 


If the above is good advice for a 
bank’s customers, why does it not 
apply with even greater force to 
banks who need and contemplate 
building improvements for them- 

(Continued on page 176) 








EVERY CHECK OF YOURS IS A MOVING ADVERTISEMENT. .. 


a continuous reflection of your service and standing .. . as it 


passes down the line of customers and contacts. 

And that reflection is a favorable one, if your check is well 
designed and produced on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
With your name and emblem incorporated into the La Monte 
background of color and distinctive wavy lines, your check has 
individuality. It stands out. With La Monte’s safety . . . crispness 
. .. smartness, your check has character. It does its duty. 

You can put La Monte to work for you . . . capture the 
goodwill and appreciation of your customers with La Monte 
checks. And we'll gladly help you. Ask us for samples of La 


Monte Paper . .. in all its attractive tones . . 


. and for help in re- 
designing your check. Our service isfree. George la Monte & Son, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


FREE—An unusual PT Crapo SE oa Ea PER 
sample book of checks, C-4, made en a 
on La Monte National Safety Paper. Soe 


Tg 
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Construction Costs Are Low 
(Continued from page 175) 
selves? And if building by the 
bank’s customers tends to promote 
business stability in a time of de- 
pression, how much more effective 
would be the example of a leading 
bank in a community in going ahead 
with needed improvements ? 
In addition to the lower costs to be 


| secured at this time, there is also the 


neal ataiatnt in itelin ii s 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 


banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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consideration that most banks are 
getting low returns on their surplus 
funds. A part of these invested in 
improvements at this time will bring 
good returns in the way of improved 
service, growth, and satisfaction. 

The fact that building costs are 
actually lower is borne out in a 
survey by the Department of Com- 
merce. This survey shows that post 
office buildings, which are similar in 
type of construction to bank build- 
ings, are at present showing a (de- 
crease in cost, ranging from 8% to 
20% below cost of similar buildings 
built during 1928-29, with the av- 
erage about 14% to 15% below. 

The Quartermaster General's Of- 
fice reports that dwellings for of- 
ficers’ quarters have decreased in 
cost, ranging up to 16%, with an av- 
erage decrease of about 9%. 

Not only have costs of construe- 
tion dropped, but the cost of secur- 
ing money has also come down. In- 
terest rates on municipal bond issues 
dropped from 4.38% in September 
1929, to 3.97% in August, 1930, a 
drop of about 10%. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it 
would seem that the banks which are 
able and which need improvements 
could perform no better service for 
themselves and their community than 
by going ahead with their work at 
onee. 


Branch Banking 


(A quotation from the chairman of the 
governing board of the largest 
bank in the world) 


‘*T am opposed to Federal legisla- 
tion which would force the great 
banks of the United States to engage 
in a competitive struggle for the 
acquisition of branches throughout 
the country or throughout important 
sections of the country. I believe 
that every community large enough 
to support strong, well-managed, in- 
dependent banks should have them. 
In very small communities, inexpen- 
sive branch offices of banks in neigh- 
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boring cities are desirable. But this 
should come through State legisla- 
tion, with concurrent Federal legis- 
lation giving National banks the 
same rights that a given State grants 
to its own institutions. The adminis- 
tration of branches involves many 
difficulties, 


especially that of re- 
conciling initiative in the branch 


with control by the head office. These 
difficulties, manageable when branch 
officers and head office officials can be 
in frequent personal contact, multi- 
ply rapidly with distance.’’—Albert 
H. Wiggin, Chairman, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York. 


Can A Banker Run All The 


Business In His Community? 


Now and then, a banker who finds 
it difficult to take the time to run a 


bank, let alone running anything 
else, declares that bankers should 


keep out of local business. But when 
a checkup is made of the country’s 
most successful bank executives, it is 
found that they are extremely active 
in operating important lines of busi- 
ness other than their own banks. 

We have a good illustration in 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Traylor has recently been made a 
director of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. He also helps to guide the 
business of the following companies 
as a director. 

U. S. Gypsum Co.; Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana; Pan-American Pe- 
troleum and Transport Co.; General 
Electrie Co.; National Broadeasting 
Co.; Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; and 
Austin, Nichols & Co. Besides this, 
he heads many important civie move- 
ments. 

At about the time of Mr. Traylor’s 
election to the directorate 
Southern Pacifie Railroad the First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, affiliate of the First 
National, of which he is president, 
announced an increase in its savings 
deposits of $25,000,000 during the 
past 12 months. 

So it doesn’t appear that Mr. 
Traylor has neglected the interests 
of his bank to serve other interests. 


If your work is specialized you 
have the greater need of obtaining 
mental stamina and poise through 
balanced recreations. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENCOURAGE TRAVEL . 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 








In the Naero Fjord, the mountains on either side crowd so closely together that the traveler has the sensation of sailing through a ravine. 
It becomes so narrow that only small ships can go as far as Gudvangen, the friendly little town that nestles at the base of the rocks. 


Kurope’s Northern Gateway 


URING the last few years the Scandi- 
navian countries have developed into 
what might be called the Northern Gateway 
to Europe. An itinerary started in the north 
will cover Europe without any retracing. 
To begin with there are the Fjords, these 
quaint waterways that reach deep into the 
mountain silence. Each one of them has 
its own characteristics and individualities. 
The Sunelves Fjord has the finest water- 
falls, and so many of them that when one 
passes out of sight another one appears in 
the distance like a white veil. In the Nero 
Fjord, the mountains on either side crowd 
so closely together that the traveler has the 
sensation of sailing through a ravine. It 
becomes so narrow that only small ships 
ean go as far as Gudvangen, the friendly 
little town that nestles at the very base of 
the rocks, facing the Fjord and protecting 
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By J. HERMAN THEILIG 


Manager, Travel Bureau, Central Trust Co. of Illinois 


the roadway which leads into a valley as 
narrow and impressive as the waterway. 


North Cape Awe-Inspiring 
Spectacle 


There are a great many of these revela- 
tions but the greatest spectacle is unfolded 
before the traveler when he reaches the 
northernmost point of the mountain chain, 
the North Cape. At this point the three 
most majestic features of the earth—moun- 
tain, ocean and sun—combine to fill the 
human heart with a realization of eternal 
awe and grandeur. The North Cape is the 
extreme point of Europe and drops a 
thousand feet into the ocean, looking out 
over the Arctic sea, which holds nothing 
but ice fields and mysteries. 

The cities all along the coast are intense- 


ly interesting. There is Hamerfest, the 
northernmost town of Europe. Nidaros, the 
former Trondjhem, and Bergen, the Han- 
seatic stronghold of medieval times. A 
world-famous railroad connects Bergen with 
Oslo, the capital of Norway and hardly a 
more fascinating trip than this one can be 
found. Fine farms and beautiful orchards, 
smiling lakes and roaring waterfalls—all 
entertain the traveler as he passes through 
the countryside on a modern train. 

Then comes Oslo, one of the busiest sea- 
ports of the north. On the little island of 
Bygdo, just outside Oslo, is probably the 
most interesting accumulation of rarities, 
the open-air museum of North Antiquities. 
One sees houses of various types, furnished 
just the way the Norsemen have lived since 
Viking days. Some of these houses date 
back centuries, and one of the churches is 
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more than 1100 years old. 

South of Oslo is another seaport of great 
importance, Gothenburg, a portal of 
Sweden. This is the terminal of the 
Swedish-American Line New York service 
and is connected with all other Swedish 
cities by a network of railroads. 


Canal Trip Through Fairyland 


From Gothenburg to Stockholm by rail 
takes only six hours but the most attrac- 
tive way is by the Gota Canal. The service 
is maintained by comfortable little boats 
which push their way for three days through 
winding narrow channels, open lakes and 
woodlands, where the trees almost touch 
the boat with their branches. The trip is 
like a fairytale and would be much too 
short, if it were leading into anything else 
but Stockholm and its archipelago. 

This archipelago consists of a wide belt 
of innumerable islands, some large enough 
to hold farms, some so small that only a 
few pine trees have room to grow. Pine 
trees cover the entire area and fill the air 
with an invigorating aroma. All the people 


living in the islands are great fishermen | 


and know how to handle their boats. Yacht- 
ing, therefore, is a great pastime with the 
people of Stockholm. This Venice of the 
North is intersected by channels and is one 
of the most beautiful cities to be found 
anywhere. It has many buildings of great 
architectural value, such as the new City 
Hall, the Royal Palace and Riddarsholm 
Church. 

Nobody who has the time to spare should 
miss Visby, the medieval city on the Island 
of Gotland. It used to be a flourishing 
city with so much wealth that it finally 
fell a martyr to the envy of its neighbors. 

Denmark is primarily a level country 
engaged mostly in agriculture. The coun- 
try is pleasant, its people very friendly 
and hospitable. Although it does not bdast 
any mountains it has in its capital, Copen- 
hagen, such vigor and vitality, so much joy 
of living, that it is called Paris of the 
North. Its many museums are filled with a 
wealth of the most precious masterpieces 
of painting, sculpture and literature, and 
should not be omitted under any cireum- 
stances. 

From Copenhagen the road leads south 
and all Europe is open to the traveler. The 
many beautiful impressions gathered in 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and the life 
and scenery in the other countries will 
more than fill the diary until it closes with 
Paris or London as the climax. 


The Magic of the Gulf Coast 


D. F. HEARN 


For 25 miles the gleaming beaches of the 
Gulf Coast fringe the serene waters of the 
Mississippi Sound. Sheltering them from 
the winds and waves of the open Mexican 
Gulf is a string of wooded islands—entic- 
ing in themselves. 

Following the curve of the white sanded 
shores, from Biloxi on the east to Pass 
Christian on the west, runs the old Spanish 
Trail now a splendid hard-shelled road of 
unbelievable smoothness. It winds a pic- 
turesque route over upland and hollow— 
(Continued on page 180) 
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CHATHAM 


TRUST COMPANY 





Charter Member 
New York Clearing House 
Association 


Eminently qualified by its 
119 year record, conservative 
policies, nation-wide contacts, 
and neighborly spirit to serve 
those who require New York 


correspondent facilities. 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


New York 
MAIN OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY 
16 Branches in New York City 
Established 1812 : Resources More Than $300,000,000 


It seems to me that your magazine has done 
a very splendid work in assembling the 
opinions of state banking commissioners 


concerning bank administration, and we are 
very glad to have been of some service to 
you in this connection. 


WILL C. WOOD 


Supt. of Banks, State of California 
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Or, in other words, 
a good bank for your 
St. Louis account 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust + Eighth~ St. Charles 








DATE 


Mar. 19-20 
Mar. 19-20 
Mar. 19-20 
Mar. 26-27 
April 13-15 
April 17-18 
April 24-26 
April 27-29 
April 28-29 
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EVENT PLACE 
Eastern Savings Conference New York City 
Bank Management Commission Conference Kansas City, Mo. 
Mid-Western Bank Management Conference Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Bank Management Conference Salt Lake City 
Executive Council, American Bankers Assn. Augusta, Ga. 
Fourth Southern Trust Conference Charleston, S. C. 
New Mexico Bankers Association Carlsbad 
North Carolina Bankers Association Pinehurst 
Arkansas Bankers Association Little Rock 
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The Magic Of The Gulf Coast 


(Coutinued from page 179) 

skirting the whispering surf for long 
stretches, then tunneling a way through 
sun-flecked bowers of overhanging, moss- 
draped oak trees. Unexpectedly it slips 
into a quaint old town dreaming in the 
—o of other days when long caval- 

‘ades of armored French and Spanish ad 
venturers passed along this very road, 
Then, in strange contrast comes a_ busy 
thriving city with fireproof buildings, 
boulevards, street cars, movies and all the 
up-to-date appurtenances of the modern 
American community. 


Every Town Appealing To 
Visitor 

Every one of the towns along the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast has its own particular ap- 
peal both from the attractions of ideal 
climate and variety of outdoor play and 
vivid historical associations. 

Biloxi with its history dating back to 
the seventeenth century, is now a magnifi- 
cent modern winter resort with two 18-hole 
golf courses within the city limits, palatial 
hotels, shaded boulevards, a yacht club and 
smart shopping district. But the quaint 
crooked streets and buildings of its earlier 
days remain unchanged in delightful con- 
trast. 

Gulfport, famous for its Satsuma 
oranges, lemons, kumquats, grapefruit, 
great juicy Colste figs and Japanese per- 
simmons, has grown into a progressive city 
of 14,000 population with a pier a mile 
long to which vessels from all corners of 
the earth come to load cargoes of lumber, 
cotton, sea-food and naval stores. The 18- 
hole course of the Great Southern Golf 
Club is easily accessible from Gulfport, it 
being located between that city and Biloxi, 

Pass Christian, founded in 1699 by Sieur 
Pierre d’Iberville has the distinction of be- 
ing the first settlement of white men on 
the Mississippi and was the nucleus from 
which new Orleans later grew. Tradition 
claims that adventurous Vikings from Nor- 
way landed here at a far earlier date. 

Before all of these towns, the clean 
white sandy beach extends just inviting the 
swimmer for a refreshing dip in the warm 
and peaceful waters of the Mississippi 
Sound, where tarpon, jack fish, speckled 
trout, red fish, Spanish mackerel and other 
salt water varieties -furnish the finest of 
sport for the angler. Yachting and motor- 
boating are at their best in these safe 
waters, while for those hardy souls who 
seek more adventurous pastimes, thrills 
aplenty are awaiting in the deep sea fishing 
in the Mexican Gulf beyond the protecting 
chain of islands that shelter the Sound, and 
in surf bathing among the rollers that 
break on the seaward shores of these same 
islands. 

For the motorist the hard shell roads 
that prevail throughout the Gulf Coast are 
ideal, and the charming scenery makes 
driving indeed a pleasure. To the eques- 
trian the inland trails to the woods are an 
endless delight. 

Splendid golf courses are always within 
easy reach, open the year around, with 
velvet greens and parklike fairways beau- 
tified by the great pine trees that surround 
them. Here the ancient game may be 
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played every day throughout the winter in 
the warm sunshine and cooling sea breezes 
of the Mexican Gulf with grinning, happy 
darky boys officiating as caddies. For the 
tennis fan there are many excellent courts 
available at the hotels, country 
private homes and elsewhere. 


clubs, 


In facet, the Gulf Coast resorts provide 
unlimited and unrivalled facilities for 
summer sports and recreations of every 
kind, and the delightful climate and beau- 
tiful surroundings intensify their pleasures 
immeasurably. 


The Bankers Librarian 





How Famous Men Succeeded 


STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEOPLE 
by E. T. Webb and J. J. B. 
Morgan. Published by Boulton 
Pierce & Co., Chicago, Cloth, 252 
pages, $3. 

The ability to make people fall in with 
your plans is generally conceded to play the 
largest part of any individual factor in the 
rise of men to leadership. For after all, no 
one ean do anything alone. They must have 
the help of other people, and the man who 
succeeds in winning that help is the one 
who rises highest and fastest. 

Realization of that principle inspired the 
authors with the idea which resulted in the 
book ‘‘Strategy In Handling People’’— 
one of the most fascinating books recently 
off the press. 

The authors have written or interviewed 
the most prominent men in the country in 
polities, finance and industry. They have 
gone back into history for incidents in the 
lives of men no longer living. They have 
assembled as interesting a group of anec- 
dotes as one could hope to find, which illus- 
trate how these leaders of men have won 
people to their way of thinking, how they 
persuaded them to their way of doing, and 
how they made themselves liked, with the 
result that people helped to push them to 
the foremost ranks. 

These anecdotes are grouped to illustrate 
certain principles, and after the illustra- 
tions are given, the authors have stated 
clearly and definitely the principles illus- 
trated making it easy to see how they were 
applied. The principles outlined in each 
chapter are then summed up and set in 
italies at the end of the chapter. 

One chapter is headed: ‘‘How To In- 
terest And Convince People’’. At the end 
of that chapter we find the following: 

**When you want to hold people’s atten- 
tion and convince them, be careful to ap- 
proach them through their own persona! 
experience and needs. Speak in their own 
language: not only in the actual words 
that they are accustomed to using, but also 
in the language of their thoughts. 

‘*To make a strong bid for notice, try to 
arouse curiosity. Be unexpected and drama- 
tie. You ean do this by combining some- 
thing ‘new’ with what is already familiar 
to them.’’ 


Another chapter: ‘‘Strategy That Few 
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Can Resist.’’ Anecdotes from the lives of 
Samuel Vauclain of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, of William Randolph Hearst, 
of President MeKinley, of Paul Leach, Re 
porter for the Chicago Daily News, of 
Theodore Roosevelt,—tales which make the 
most interesting conversational subjeets— 
and then the principle: ‘‘One of the sure 
ways to establish your influence over people 
is to take pains to show that you consider 
them important.’’ 


Who 
with 


than the banker deal” 
people, keep them happy, advance 
through their good will. This book ecer- 
tainly has a fitting place in your library. 


more must 


CorPoraTE Directors by Howard Hilton 
Spellman. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., N. Y. C. Cloth, 687 pages, $10. A 
book answering questions as to legal 
principles and corporate action 
may arise in the life of a director. 


which 


CHAIN, GRoUP AND BRANCH BANKING by 
Virgil Willit. Published by The H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. 341 pages, Cloth. 
Statistics and arguments, pro and con, 
on this subject. Its purpose is to give the 
public an intelligent understanding of 
the points at issue through a fair and an 
impartial presentation of all sides to the 
controversy. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


John Hancock 
New Retirement Annuity 


An Announcement of Importance 
to Business Men 


The Annuity is fast finding 
its place as another economic factor of society. Not 
until recent years have the different forms of annuities - 
become generally recognized as a popular investment 
among men who desire a guaranteed income for life. 


The John Hancock’s New Retirement Annuity is 
already meeting a public demand among business men 
who desire a definite income at a definite age—who 
have no dependents or who, having provided for their 
dependents through life insurance, wish to establish a 
retirement income for themselves. 


Some Features about the NEW John Hancock 


Retirement Annuity 


Issued on Men ages 15 to 64— 
Retirement ages 45 to 75 with- 
out examination unless disabil- 
ity feature is desired. 


Death Benefit always equals or 
exceeds annuity premium 
deposits. 


Income at Retirement age 
guaranteed during the life-time 
of thie Annuitant. 


Cash Surrender value, and loan 
provision after payment of first 
year’s premium. 


Total and Permanent Disabil- 
ity feature. (Waiver of premi- 
ums and monthly income.) 


Income based on either annual 
or monthly premium, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me booklet, “You Can Have an Income as Long as You Live.” 


Name 


Address 


OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 











Copyright by E. L. Fowler 


The office of Arthur Reynolds, Chairman of the Board, Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, is distinctive for its oak panel- 
ing which was imported from White Hall, Shrewsbury, England and dates from the 16th century. 


Frank Fuchs Addresses 
Arkansas Advertising Clubs 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, and a 
Director of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, addressed the Advertising Clubs 
of Little Rock, and Pine Bluff, Ark., re- 
cently on the subject, ‘‘How Advertising 
Stabilizes Business.’’ 

Mr. Fuchs has long been active in the ad- 
vertising profession, and addressed the 
Arkansas Advertising Clubs as a represen- 
tative of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 


Bramman Promoted In 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. 

Louis recently announced the election of 
William J. Bramman, formerly vice presi- 


dent, to the position of executive vice presi- 
dent. 
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Gillies Elected Vice President 


Of Bancamerica-Blair Corp. 


George J. Gillies, who for many years has 
been associated with the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corp., New York, has been elected a 
vice president of the organization in charge 
of the municipal bond department. 


Net Profits Of Guaranty Trust 
$22,806,773 


Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the Board 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, recently announced that the com- 
pany’s net profits for the year 1930 were 
$22,806,773.74. 

After the payment of $18,000,000 in 
dividends, the balance carried to the credit 
of undivided profits was $4,806,773.74. 

The securities owned by the Guaranty Co. 
were written down to market values on 
December 31, 1930, and the investments on 
the statement of the Guaranty Trust Co., 


at that date were shown at less than mar- 
ket values. 


National Bank Of Republic 


Promotions Announced 


John W. O’Leary, president of The Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
announces that D. M. Sweet, formerly as- 
sistant vice president, has been made a vice 
president; N. W. Wendell, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, has been made an assistant 
vice president; and Martin J. Callahan 
has been elected an assistant vice president. 


Dividend Rates Of Leading New 


York Banks Considered Secure 


The question as to whether New York 
City banks can make money during & 
period of low money rates and whether or 
not their current dividend payments are 
secure is answered in a unique survey of 
the New York City banking situation just 
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eompleted by Hoit, Rose & Troster, special- 
ists for many years in bank and insurance 
company stocks. 

The survey, which is believed to be the 
first of its kind completed, shows that the 
16 leading New York City banks showed 
earnings equal to 1.5% of resources as of 
Dee. 31, 1930, whereas dividend disburse- 
ments for the year were equal to only 
1.1% of total resources, indicating that 
earnings for the year exceeded dividend 
disbursements by 36%. 


Pamphlet Prescribes For 
Banking Ills 


‘‘Safe and Profitable Banking’’ is the 
title of a pamphlet just distributed to the 
banks of the State by the Illinois Bankers 
Association. The book was prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Bank 
Management of the Association and con- 
tains the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee based, on a six-year study of bank- 
ing practices and profits. 

‘*Safe and Profitable Banking’’ is the 
result of years of effort, study and hard 
work. It is a practical treatment of a sub- 
ject which has been uppermost in the minds 
of bankers. It prescribes for many of the 
ills of banking. Such subjects as modern 
accounting, banking costs, credit losses, in- 
vestment losses, operation losses, manage- 
ment losses and policy losses are treated in 
detail in the booklet. It may be procured 
from the Association by payment of a small 
fee. 


1931 F. A. A. Convention 
In Boston 


BOSTON IN 1931—that is the decision 
made by the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. The 16th Annual Convention will be 
held in the historical New England city, 
September 14-17. 


Grover Weyland Elected 
Bank President 


The board of directors of the American 
Trades & Savings Bank, Racine, Wis., re 
cently announced the election of Grover G. 
Weyland as presi- 
dent of the bank. 
Mr. Weyland will 
take over the active 
management of the 
entire bank as 
quickly as he has 
been released from 
his present duties 
as president of The 
Massey-Harris Co. 

For some time 
past, Mr. Weyland 
has acted as a 
member of the 
board of directors, a member of the execu- 
tive committee, and chairman of the 
finance committee of the. bank. 

During his many years of experience, 
Mr. Weyland has been in active contact 
with many of the greatest banks and bank- 
ers of the country and his intimate knowl- 
edge of finance, business management and 
investments will be invaluable to bank 
patrons. 





GROVER WEYLAND 











A Correspondent Service 


developed from 
69 years experience 
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FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK 
FOREMAN-STATE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


33 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
Chicago 


We have made some changes in which we have used 
some of the ideas expounded in the article “Fewer 
Errors in Balancing” in the November BANKERS 


MONTHLY and, although we have tried them but a 
short time, we feel they are simplifying matters for us. 
In addition, we might say that we have received many 
ideas from the magazine which are beneficial, especially 
to banks of our size. 


E. MATTHEWS 
Trust Officer, Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Kokomo, Ind. 
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G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 











GENERAL Motors 
AACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS * OVER $80,000,000 








Silver Anniversary For 
Carl Gode 


Possibly completing 25 years of service 











in one bank is not ealled a silver anniver- 
sary. At any rate, Carl A. Gode is to be 
2ongratulated on 25 
vears of effective 
work. The name of 
the bank has 
changed several 
times in the course 
of Mr. Gode’s ex- 
perience, but it is 
now the Continen- 











































[ MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 





Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1930 





































ASSETS 34-8665 = £1 
Cash in hand and Due from Banks .. $303,371,659 
Mcney at Call and Short Notice oe 105,682,668 
Investments ie re is te 188,195,222 
Bills Discounted .. - oe ae 408,409,126 
Advances .. eis ke he ia 999,920,567 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits and Engagements 123,172,053 
Bank Premises’ .. e as = 43,692,848 
Other Properties and work in progress 7,632,135 
Investments in Affiliations a i 35,431,190 
2,215,507,468 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up .. ee oi oe 69,337,950 
Surplus ie am = me ea 69,337,950 
Deposits .. i ie ie a 1,953,659,515 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 79,186,114 
Engagements ‘i ox +s Sa 43,985,939 
2,215,507,468 
Together with its Affiliated Companies the Midland Bank operates 
2550 branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices 
in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. 
The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, E.C.2 and at 
196 Piccadilly, London, W.1 are specially equipped for the 





use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH 122 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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tal Illinois Bank 
and Trust Co., the 
largest bank west 
of New York City. 
CARL A. GODE In Chicago, Mr. 
Gode’s genial smile 
is well known in banking and advertising 
cireles, and he has to his credit much orig- 
inal thinking and a great deal of splendid 
work in popularizing his bank to the eiti 
zens of the great central market. 





Building And Loan Assets 
Increase 


Assets in excess of $10,000,000 are re 
ported for each of 86 building and loan 
associations in the United States, 58 ot 
which hold membership in the United States 
Building and Loan League, by H. F. Cel- 
larius, of Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer of 
the League. Mr. Cellarius makes his report 
from the statements of the various associa- 
tions for December 31, 1930. 

The Pacific Savings and Loan Company, 
San Francisco, still leads the larger build- 
ing and loan organizations with assets of 
$72,444,381. This is an increase of 10.8% 
over its assets six months ago, when it was 
likewise at the head of the list. The next 
highest, the Railroad Co-operative Build 
ing and Loan Association, New York City, 
shows an inerease of 5.8% over its assets 
a half a year ago. 


Wisconsin Bankshares Elects 
Nine New Directors 


Nine new directors were recently elected 
by the Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. of Mil- 
waukee. The new members include: 

L. M. Hanks, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank, Madison; T. R. Hefty, 
president, First National Bank, Madison; 
Milo C. Hagan, president, University 
Avenue National Bank, Madison; R. P. 
Perry, chairman of the board, The Reeds- 

| burg Bank, Reedsburg; George J. Kispert. 
cashier, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Jef 
ferson; W. E. Nichols, president, First 
National Bank, Portage; L. 8. Van Orden, 
president, Bank of Baraboo, Baraboo; 
H. L. Russell, director, First National Bank, 
Madison, State Bank of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Conrad G. Wiesler, president, Citi- 
zens State Bank, Reedsburg. 

The directors met immediately following 
the stockholders meeting and reelected all 
present officers. The list includes: presi- 
dent, Walter Kasten; vice presidents, Louis 
Schriber, Fred K. MePherson, Robert W. 
Baird, George B. Luhman; vice president 
and treasurer, Edward A. Bacon. 
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A Manager Who Stole His 
Own Products 


A story is told of Walter Chrysler, head 
of the Chrysler Motor Corp. in which it is 
said that Mr. Chrysler at one time stole 
his own automobiles to teach his organiza- 
tion how to function. 

Cars were disappearinig from a certain 
automobile factory. The officials were 
busy, they said, and it seemed no one’s 
special duty to see that adequate records 
were kept. Walter Chrysler took over the 
management. None of the men in the 
shop knew him and he was able to walk 
about without anyone’s realizing who he 
was. 

One day he got into one of the com- 
pany’s cars and drove it away. No one 
stopped him. He removed two more cars 
in the same manner and parked all three in 
a garage. The next day he asked where 
the cars had gone. Nobody could explain. 

Mr. Chrysler began prying into other 
departments.‘ Nearly everywhere he found 
something that could be bettered. As a 
result of changes he suggested on the basis 
of what he found, profits began to appear 
where before there had been losses. 

The former management had not been 
able to understand why profits were not 
being made. All of the officials were work- 
ing at top speed, driving the sales force, 
finding fault with the advertising, fighting 
with dealers—doing things that ealled for 
a great deal of action but produced no 
profitable results. 

This may suggest to bank executives that 
taking the time to look into details may 
return a great deal. There is hardly a 
bank but that has methods which can be 
improved with the result that cost will be 
reduced. 


The Top Isn’t Crowded 


We have never found anything but grief 
with a elient who did not believe in adver- 
tising. When a man’s experience and 
philosophy of business are antagonistic to 
advertising, he is well advised to make up 
his mind slowly before taking the plunge. 

Starting in to advertise is a good deal 
like learning to play golf. You are apt to 
drive the ball out of sight the first swing 
and decide that there’s nothing to it—and 
then you don’t make another clean hit all 
summer. Some give up in disgust, and 
others perceive that it’s just a matter of 
keeping at it. 

In a normal advertising campaign, after 
the first excitement of stocking up the 
trade, the descent into the valley of 
despond is steady. A business man who has 
had no experience in shoveling nice crisp 
new money into a void, suffers. 

And the climb upward is no cinch. The 
top of the hill has a trick of seeming to be 
near; but, as each ridge is mounted, the 
skyline slips up a little farther. 

But there’s a fine view and bracing air at 
the top—and it isn’t crowded. 

From The Wedge, Published by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 


JOHN C. HAGEN, president of Mason- 
Hagen Ine., Richmond, Va., investment 
brokers, has been added to the directorate 
of the Equity Investors’ Corp. 








MARK 


BANK LOCKS 


IKE so many other completely 
9 modern banking institutions, 
the Albany Savings Bank has 
equipped its 1,500 Safe Deposit 
Vaults with Yale Concealed Indi- 
cator Safe Deposit Locks No. 3705C. 
The country’s finest safe deposit 
vaults are equipped with Yale Locks. 








ALBANY SAVINGS BANK, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Architect, Henry Ives Cobb 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


Remington & Sherman Co., Phila., Pa. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, 


CONN., U. S. A. 





YALE MARKED 





Mutual Savings Banks’ Deposits 
Increase $592,609,440 


Deposits in mutual savings banks of the 
United States, operating in seventeen 
states, increased by almost $600,000,000 in 
1930 and depositors increased more than 
half a million people. These figures were 
made public by the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. The member banks 
of this group control about 30% of all 
American savings. This additional gain will 
amount to not less than $400,000,000, or a 
round billion dollars of inereased savings 
for the twelve months. The increase for 
the mutual institutions is $592,607,440, as 
compared with a gain of $65,236,234 in 
1929. 


New York easily led the nation, savings 


IS YALE MADE 


VeNo Deposit SLIPS 


Protect You Against Any Possible Loss 
New Low Price Just Out. 


Write KLINGSTEDT BROTHERS, Canton, O. 


bank depositors having added $403,608,214 
to their accounts. The number of new de- 
positors also was larger than in any other 
state—239,780. Massachusetts took second 
place, having a gain of $71,745,666 and 
120,855 depositors. 





Gains in other typical states were: Penn- 
sylvania, $45,190,275 and 94,421 depositors; 
Connecticut $36,907,399 and 72,231 de- 
positors; New Jersey, $18,113,167 and de- 
positors, 18,779. In four states reporting 
decreases the losses were relatively unim- 
portant. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 


2 State Banks; 2 National Banks 


SURPLUS « 


State & Town NaMeE OF Bank CAPITAL Puovirs CoRRESPONDENT 
North Carolina 
. Brevard *Transylvania Banking Co. GE Nl vccudaccne J.S. Silverstein and R. W. Everett 
exas 
Saint Jo Citizens National Bank in) 25,000 occcccccee| M. M. Gilbert, Pres. 
Vaated Saint Jo Geo. D. Pedigo, Cash. 
ir; 
w, sonst oe The National Bank of Crozet a oer C. T. O'Neill, Charlottesville 
est Virginia 
laeger *Bank of Iaeger @¢ Bee lh kvésue sues E. W. Cook and H. Bishop, 


interested. 


I read most all of the articles in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY and enjoy this magazine very much. 


R. M. BROWN 


Vice President, Second National Bank, Warren, Ohio 





Loaning 
Money on 


Merchandise 


“VERSO 


every Banker desires to have the 
stock in custody of a safe warehouse, 
especially where NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS are abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Buildings must be sound, equipped 
with the most modern type of fire 
prevention apparatus, conveniently 
located for receiving and delivery of 
merchandise, where the organization 
is trained in guarding the Bankers’ 
interests, and where financial rating 
is highest. 















Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City fulfill 
these requirements 


CROOKS wakznouses 











417-439 W. Harrison St. 1104-1110 Union Ave. 
5801-5967 W. 65th Street 1405-1413 St. Louis Ave. 
CHICAGO New York Office KANSAS CITY 
225 Broadway 


We represent leading warehouses in all important cities 
Write us on any warehouse problem anywhere 
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Banks Reported Closed 


Alabama 
Ashland—Farmers State Bank 
Birmingham—Southside Bank 
Florence—Alabama Trust & Savings 

Bank 

Gilbertown—Peoples Bank 
Milry—Citizens Bank 
Ramer—Bank of Ramer 
Roanoke—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Roanoke—Roanoke Banking Co. 


Arkansas 
Ashdown—First National Bank 
Blytheville—First National Bank 
Camden—Merchants & Planters Bank 
Cave Springs—Bank of Cave Springs 
Dardanelle—First National Bank 
Eureka Springs—First National Bank 
Holly Grove—First National Bank 
Little Rock—Federal Bank & Trust Co. 
Lowell—Bank of Lowell 
New Blaine—Farmers State Bank 
Rogers—First National Bank 


Colorado 
Denver—South Denver Bank 
Severance—Farmers Bank 


Connecticut 
New Haven—Pallotti, Andretta Co., Ine, 


Florida 
Sustis—Citizens Bank 
New Smyrna—Fidelity Bank 


Georgia 

Aeworth—S. Lemon Banking Co. 

Buford—Bank of Buford 

Duluth—Bank of Buford (Branch of 
Buford) 

Flovilla—Bank of Flovilla 

Homerville—Bank of Homerville 

Jackson—Jackson Banking Co. 

Kite—Farmers & Merchants Bank 

Macon—Luther Williams Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Nashville—First Bank of Nashville 

Newnan—Newnan Bank & Trust Co. 

Preston—Bank of Preston 

Summitt—Bank of Twin City 

Suwanee—Bank of Suwanee (Branch of 
Bank of Buford, Buford) 

White Plains—Planters Bank 

Wrens—Weeks Banking Co. 

Illinois 

Barry—Barry State Bank 

Calumet City—Calumet City State Bank 

Chiecago—Crawford State Savings Bank 

Chicago—Jefferson Park Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank 

Chicago—Lawrence Avenue National 
Bank 

Manchester—Farmers & Traders State 
Bank 


New Canton—New Canton State Bank 

Oakland—Citizens State Bank 

Orangeville—State Bank of Orangeville 

West Salem—First National Bank 

Wyoming—Scott, Walters & Rakestraw, 
Bankers 


Indiana 
Cutler—Cutler Bank 
Gary—First Indiana State Bank 
Hammond—First Trust & Savings Bank 
Kendallville—Noble County Bank & 

Trust Co. 

Rockport—Old Rockport State Bank 
Thorntown—State Bank of Thorntown 
Wheatfield—Bank of Wheatfield 
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BANK 


DIGNITY 
with Beauty 





Bank Furnishings of necessity 
must be dignified. Athey 
Shades are recognized as the 
most beautiful, yet, they re- 
tain that certain something 
that makes them especially 
fitting for use in the largest 
financial institutions. 


30 Banks in Chicago alone are 
Athey Shaded. Yes—they cost 
more than ordinary shades, 
but they look every cent of 
the additional outlay. 

Ask for samples of cloth 


and prices on Athey 
Shades of Distinction. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6131 W. 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg'd. Montreal and Toronto 


Burroughs 


Savings Machine 


Furnishes a machine-posted 
pass book and window proof 
with a fast and simple opera- 
tion. Ask our nearest office 
for details. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Iowa 


Dawson—Dawson Savings Bank 
Floyd—First National Bank 
Keosauqua—Keosauqua State Bank 
Lamont—Lamont Savings Bank 
Lamotte—Iowa Savings Bank 
Larechwood—Savings Bank of Larchwood 
Little Sioux—Little Sioux Savings Bank 
Logan—Logan Trust & Savings Bank 
Mystie—Mystie Industrial Savings Bank 
Vincent—Vincent Savings Bank 
Walnut—Exchange State Bank 
Zearing—State Savings Bank : 


Kansas 


Ash Valley—Ash Valley State Bank 
Keats—State Bank of Keats 
Manchester—Manchester State Bank 
Rosalia—Rosalia State Bank 
Seldon—Citizens State Bank 


Kentucky 


Hanson—Peoples Bank 
Lexington—Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
Ludlow—Bank of Ludlow 


Minnesota 


Anoka—Anoka National Bank 
Battle Lake—First State Bank 
Kerkhoven—First National Bank 
Paynesville—Citizens State Bank 


Mississippi 


Ashland—Ashland Branch Bank (Branch 
of Blue Mountain) 
Blue Mountain—Bank of Blue Mountain 
Brookhaven—First National Bank 
Bruce—Bank of Bruce 
Calhoun City—Peoples Bank 
Coffeeville—Coffeeville Bank 
Derma—The Bank of Derma 
Ecru—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Heidelberg—Citizens State Bank 
Kilmichael—Bank of Kilmichael 
Louisville—Louisville Home Bank 
Maben—Maben Home Bank 
Marks—Riverside Bank 
Meridian—First National Bank 
Monticello—Bank of Monticello 
McLain—Bank of MeLain 
Northearrollton—Peoples Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Pontotoe—First National Bank 
Sledge—Bank of Sledge 
Starkville—Peoples Savings Bankr 
Stewart—Bank of Stewart 
Sturgis—Citizens Bank 
Vardaman—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Water Valley—Peoples Bank 
Winona—Bank of Winona 
Winona—Citizens Bank —= 
Missouri 
Billings—Farmers Bank of Billings 
Brookfield—First National Bank 
Clinton—Clinton National Bank 
De Soto—De Soto Trust Co. 
Dixon—Peoples Bank 
Flemington—Bank of Flemington 
Flinthill—Flinthill Bank 
Moundsville—Moundsville State Bank 
New Boston—Farmers Bank 
St. Charles—Central Trust Co. 
Smithville—Bank of Smithville 
Turney—Farmers Bank 
Westplains—Farmers Savings Bank 
Wilcox—Farmers State Bank 
Montana 
Columbus—Columbus State Bank 
Ringling—Commercial Bank 
St. Ignatius—Mission State Bank 


(Continued on page 188) 





WHEN YOU’RE ON THE 


MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


When beloved personages 
pass, the memorial their as- 
sociates appreciate most, is a 
bronze tablet, placed in a con- 
spicuous position where their . 
work has been accomplished. 


Such a memorial is an inspi- 
ration to those who carry on 
the work. 


Write us for illustrations of fine 
tablets we have produced. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1622 East 41st Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture a most complete group of 


all Bronze signs—"'Next Window, Please.” 
Sample shipped on approval, $4.00 each. 
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N the business of 
manufacturing en- 
velopes, too, there 
are standards of 
safety, integrity, 
reliability and fair 
dealing. 


ECO 


ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, - 
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Nebraska 
Cheney—Bank of Cheney 
Guide Rock 
Madison 
Platte Center 
Primrose 
Tecumseh—Tecumseh State 
Westpoint—Nebraska State 

New Hampshire 
Manchester—First 


Guide Rock State Bank 
State Bank of Madison 

Farmers State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 


Bank 
Sank 


National Bank 


New Jersey 


Elizabeth— 


New York 


Rochester 


Peoples Banking & Trust Co. 


S. Lunghino & Sons 


North Carolina 
Burnsville—Citizens Bank of Yancey 
Clyde—Bank of Clyde 


Denver 
Farmville 
Laurinburg 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Citizens Bank 
First National Bank 
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New York Representative 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 


LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 


i 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
i 
i 
; 
; 
i 
; 
; 
: 
; 
: 


tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 


Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


B.C.2 


This Calendar Is A Fit Representative 
For Your Bank 


Utility 
BRASTEX Daily Date Cal- 
endars secure priceless posi- 
tion in any office. Banks 
have found them preferred 
by business men above all 
other calendars. 


Beauty 
BRASTEX Daily Date Cal- 


endars are striking in appear- 
ance . . far more beautiful 
and enduring than is ex- 
pected from any calendar 
so reasonably priced. 











Dignity 
Your building, signature cut 
or any design can be repro- 
duced faithfully in dignified 
brass finish and beautiful col- 
ors. The work is done by ex- 
pert craftsmen—and looks it! 


Permanence 


The colors remain brilliant; 
the metal does not require 
polishing. The calendar is 
solidly constructed and will 
advertise your Bank day in 
and day out, year after year. 


The NATIONAL ART WORKS, Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Littleton—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Macon—Bank of Macon 


Marshall—Bank of French Broad 
Rosehill—Bank of Dublin (Branch of 
Wallace) 


Stanley—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Troy—Bank of Montgomery 
Weldon—Bank of Weldon 
Weldon—Weldon Bank & Trust Co. 
Wilmington—Home Savings Bank 
Windsor—Bank of Windsor 


North Dakota 


Bottineau—Pioneer Bank 
Ohio 
New Philadelphia—Merchants State 
Bank 
Oklahoma 


Grandfiell—Home State Bank 
Grandfield—Tillman County Bank 
Guthrie—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Pennsylvania 
Cresson—Cresson Deposit Bank 
Darby—Darby Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia—First Italian 
Bank 
South Carolina 
Andrews—Commercial & Savings Bank 
Antreville—Bank of Antreville 
Camden—Loan & Savings Bank 
Clio—Peoples Savings Bank 
Lake View—Bank of Lake View 
Norway—Farmers National Bank 
South Dakota 
Bristol—First State Bank 
Corsica—Farmers State Bank 
Edgemont—Fall River County Bank 
Goodwin—First National Bank 
Langford—Langford State Bank 
Platte—Farmers State Bank 
Tennessee 
Center Town—Bank of Center Town 
(MeMinnville P. O.) 
Knoxville—Holston Trust Co. 
Pikeville—Bledsoe County Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Pinson—Pinson Savings Bank 
Saltillo—Hardin County Bank 
Santa Fe—Bank of Santa Fe 


Exchange 


Texas 
Ben Franklin—First State Bank 
Britton—Britton State Bank 
Huntsville—Huntsville State Bank 
Ladonia—First National Bank 
Pottsboro—Farmers State Bank 
Ralls—First National Bank 
Sadler—First State Bank 
Swenson—Swenson National Bank 
Waco—Farmers Improvement Bank 

Utah 
Tooele—Tooele County State Bank 

Virginia 
Carterville—The State Bank (Branch of 

Columbia ) 
Crozet—Bank of Crozet 
Dundas—Bank of Dundas 

Washington 
Opportunity—Opportunity State Bank 

West Virginia 
Morgantown—Bank of 

Valley 
New  Martinsville—New 
Bank 

Wisconsin 

Calumet Harbor—Farmers State Bank 
(Peebles P. O.) 
Roberts—State Bank of Roberts 

Monroe—Citizens Bank 


Monongahela 


Martinsville 
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Strate &« Town 


Alabama 


Marion 
Tuskeger 


Arizona 
Flagstaff 


Kingman 
MeNary 
Oatman 
William= 
Berryville 
England 
Green Forest 
Helena 
Stuttgart 
California 
Pasadena 


Colorado 


Loveland 
Sterling 


Florida 
Miami 


Georgia 
Griffin 
Illinois 
Calumet City 
Chicago 
Durand 
Granite City 


Smithton 


Indiana 
North Vernon 
Salem 


lowa 
Eldridge 


Prairie City 
Waterloo 
Wyoming 
Clay Center 
Halstead 
Sylvia 
Wichita 


Kentucky 


Alexandria 
Catlettsburg 
Louisville 
Madisonville 
Morganfield 
Newport 
Pikeville 
Louisiana 


Eunice 
Shreveport 


Maryland 
Centerville 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Dearborn 
troit 


sota 
Adrian 


Brainerd 


Forest Lake 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


19 Consolidations; 10 Purchases; 7 Title Changes; 35 Mergers; 7 Absorptions; 
3 Reorganizations; 20 Successions; 23 Taken Over; 2 Conversions 


PrReseNT NAME Former NaMe How CHANGED 


Marion Central Bank Peoples Bank 
Central Bank 

Merchants & Farmers Rank, Merger 
Notasulga, with Bank of 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee 

Arizona Central Bank 


with Marion Merger 


Bank of Tuskegee 


The Arizona Bank 
(Branch of Phoenix) 


Succeeds 


The Arizona Bank Arizona Central Bank Succeeds 
(Branch df Phoenix) (Branch) 

The Arizona Bank Arizona Central Bank Sueceeds 
(Branch of Phoenix) (Branch) 

The Arizona Rank Arizona Central Bank Succeeds 


(Branch of Phoenix) 
The Arizona Rank 
(Branch of Phoenix) 


(Branch) 


Arizona Central Bank , Succeeds 


Peoples State Bank Peoples Rank Reorganization 


The Citizens Bank Citizens Bank & Trust Co Succeeds 
Citizens State Bank Farmers & Merchants Rank Succeeds 
Phillips National Bank Merchants & Planters Bk. Succeeds 


The First State Bank First State Bank Reorganization 
Citizens Commercial Trust & Citizens Savings Bank 
Savings Bank 


Succeeds 


Loveland State Bank Larimer County Bank & Tr. Purchased 
Co 
Security State Bank Merino State Bank Taken over 
Coconut Grove Exchange Bk. Coconut Grove Rank & Trust Merger 
Co. and Florida Exchange 
Bank 
Griffin Banking Co First National Bank with Merger 
Griffin Banking Co. 
Calumet City State Bank First Trust & Savings Rank Consolidation 
with Calumet City State 
Bank 
Straus National Bank & Tr. Franklin Trust & Savings Bk. Acquired 
0. 
Citizens State Bank Durand State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
First Granite City National First National Bank and Merger 
Bank Granite City National Bk. 
First National Bank First State Bank 


with Merger 


Conversion 


North Vernon National Bank First National Bank, Vernon Taken over 
Farmers-Citizens State Bk Farmers State Bank and Merger 
Citizens State Bank 
Eldridge Trust & Savings Bk. Eldridge Savings Bank and Merger 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Percy Savings Bank, Perev 


State Bank of Prairie City Taken over 


Leavitt & Johnson (Real Leavitt & Johnson Trust Co. Succeeds 
Estate, Mortgage, Loans, 
etc.) 


Citizens State Bank First National Bank Taken over 


Farmers State Bank 


Bala State Bank, Bala 
Halstead Bank 


Farmers State Bank 
Halstead Bank 

Citizens State Bank with Merger 
State Bank of Sylvia 

Merchants State Bank and Merger 
State Reserve Bank 


_. Taken over 
with Merger 


State Bank of Sylvia 


Merchants Reserve State Bk 


Bank of Alexandria Farmers State Bank with Merger 
Bank of Alexandria 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 
and Kentucky Nat'l Bank. 

First Standa Bank and Merger 
American Mutual Savings 
Bank (Both Closed) 

Citizens Bk. & Tr. Co. Taken over 

Peoples-Union County Bank Succeeds 


Kentucky-Farmers Bank 


Mutual Standard Bank 


Kentucky Bank & Trust Co 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 


: a & Trust Co. 
Central Savings Bank &Trust Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Consolidation 
Co. with Central Savings Bank 


& Trust Co. 


Pikeville National Bank Day & Night National Bk. Taken over 


Opelousas-St. Landry Bank & Southern Banking Co. Succeeds 
Trust Co., Eunice Office 
a Trust & Savings Continental Bank & TrustCo. Title 
ank 


ns National Bank of Queen Anne’s National Bank Taken over 
Md. 


Boston-Continental National Boston 
Bank 


Dearborn State Bank 
Detroit Trust Co. 


National Bank and Merger 
Continental National Bank 


Peoples State Bank, Inkster Taken over 

Detroit & Security Tr. Co. Succeeds 

Adrian State Bank National Bank of Adrian with Merger 
Adrian State Bank 

Fort Ripley State Bank, Fort Taken over 
Ripley 

First National Bank 


Citizens State Bank 


Forest Lake State Bank Taken over 


CAPITAL 
. 





100,000 
75,000 


300,000 


50,000 


75,000 


150,000 


50,000 


50,000 
200,000 
25,000 


50,000 
65,000 


50,000 


25,000 


50,000 


20,000 


25,000 


25,000 
100,000 
100,000 

50,000 

75,000 


100,000 


400,000 


75,000 


1,000,000 


25,000 


SURPLUS « 


Waseens PRESIDENT 


$ 2,500 
G. W. Morris 
Lum Anderson 
D. T. Hargraves 
15,000 R. B. Curtis 


477,160 W. H. Hubbard 


A. J. 


Swanson 
17,420 R. A. Towne 

25,000 D. F. F. Christiance 
(Surplus) 


138,690 J. P. Nichols, Jr 


11,220 J. W. Jaranowski 


17,310 A. E. Swinson 
150,000 J. G. Boggs 


J. A. Miller 


580 . 
.200 J. T. J. Graves 


tote 


480 Walter Lucht 


10,000 Wm. Vander Kraan 


20,000 John Thomsen 
(Surplus) 


36,950 L. P. Krehbiel 


13,500 C. G. Austin 


J. B. Gardiner 


50,000 T. W. Byrd 

121,970 G. F. Gunnell 
17,510 W. W. Spradling 

350,000 T. E. Ruby 

me J. K. Waller 


200,000 Aubrey Barbour 


CASHIER 


. Ras Stamps 


Ben B. Morris 
J. R. Anderkon 
C. C. Agee 
W. B. Wall 


H. D. Machin 


C. O. Winton 
G. C. Lutin 


J. M. Lazenby 


P. E. Arnall 


John Carroll 


M. B. Dolan 
L. F. Fresen 
F. C. Daab 


A. E. Siener 
W. W. Shanks 


R. J. Tank 
J. R. Buckley 


C. J. Ingwerson 


A. C. Dettweiler 
J. J. Ceeil 


Perry Allen 


A. M. Thurner 
C. E. Rous 
W. E. Johnson 
L. K. Bell 


L. B. Waller 
E. W. Boland 


. M. M. Milburn, 


103,750 J. H. Jordan 


78,990 


177,400 T. M. Ragan 


10,000 Geo. Regan 


Manager 
R. MeL. Jeter 


Spencer Wright 


E. B. Johnson 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Paynesville 


Red Lake 
Mississippi 

Gulfport 
Missouri 

Kimmswick 


Falls 


Princeton 
Sturgeon 
Thayer 
Montana 
Ennis 
Ennis 
Sheridan 
Nebraska 


Fremont 


New York 
Buffalo 
Hudson Falls 
New York 

North Carolina 
Asheville 
Asheville 
Lenoir 
Wendell 

North Dakota 
Forman 
Kenmare 
Petersburg 


Ohio 
Akron 


Barberton 
Cadiz 
Findaly 
Oklahoma 
Garber 
Lamont 


Lucien 


Marietta 
Prague 


Pryor 


Ralston 
Sand Springs 


Tonkawa 


Watonga 


Watonga 


Weatherford 
Pennsylvania 
Ardmore 
Greensburg 
Masontown 
McKeesport 
Nanticoke 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Williamsport 


Bhode Island 
Providence 
Providence 


South Carolina 
Greenwood 
Jonesville 


Tennessee 
Celina 


Halls 
Trimble 
Texas 
Brownwood 
Clyde 
Dallas 


Electra 
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PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeds 
Paynesville 
First State Bank First State Bank, Brooks Taken over 


First National Bank Commercial Bank & Tr. Co. Taken over 


Bank of Kimmswick Farmers State Bank, Imperial Taken over 
(Kimmswick P. 0.) 

Citizens Bank, Saline Taken over 

Sturgeon Bank Succeeds 

Peoples State Bank withBank Consolidation 


Farmers State Bank 
Sturgeon State Bank 
Bank of Thayer 


of Thayer 
Madison Valley Bank Southern Montana Bank Succeeds 
Madison Valley Bank Harrison State, Harrison Taken over 
Bank of Sheridan Sheridan State Succeeds 


Stephens National Bank Farmers State Bank, Nicker- Consolidation 
son, with Stephens Nat'l 


Bank, Fremont 


M & T Trust Co 
Hudson Falls National Bk. 


A. Pepe & Sons Absorbed 

Peoples National Bank and Taken over 
Sandy Hill National Bank 

Eastern Exchange Bank 


Underwriters Trust Co. Taken over 


Morris Plan Bank of Ashe- Asheville Industrial Bank Purchased 
ville 

Morris Plan Bank of Asheville Asheville Morris Plan Co Title 

Union National Bank First National Bank Reorganization 


Bank of Wendell Farmers & Merchants Bank Purchased 

Bank of Sargent County Bank of Cogswell, Cogswell Succeeds 

First Kenmare National Bk. First National Bank and Merger 
Kenmare Nationa! Bank 

Farmers State Bank and First Merger 
National Bank 


Citizens State Bank 


First-City 
Bank 
First-City Savings Bank 


Trust & Savings Ohio State Bank & Trust Co. Absorbed 


sie. “a Savings & Banking Succeeds 
0. 
First National Bank, Fourth Merger 
National Bank and Har- 
rison National Bank 
American First National Bk. Title 


Garber State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 

First State Bank with Citi- Consolidation 
zens Bank 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Merger 
Hayward, with Bank of 
Lucien, Lucien 

Marietta National Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 

First State Bank with First Consolidation 
National Bank 

First State Bank, Strang,with Consolidation 
American National Bank, 
Pryor 

Bank of Commerce and First Merger 
National Bank 

First State Bank with Sand Consolidation 
Springs State Bank 

First National Bank in Tonk- American National Bank with Merger 
awa First National Bank in 
Tonkawa 

Fay State Bank, Fay, with Consolidation 
Watonga State Bank 

Farmers State Bank, Green- Consolidation 
field, with Watonga State 
Bank, Watonga 

Corn State Bank, Corn, with Consolidation 
Liberty National Bank 


Union National Bank 


First National Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Farmers State Bank with Consolidation 
Citizens Bank 


Bank of Lucien 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


American National Bank 


First Commerce Bank 


Sand Springs State Bank 


Watonga State Bank 


Watonga State Bank 
Liberty National Bank 


Merion Title & Trust Co. Ardmore Title & Trust Co. Consolidation 


with Merion Title & Trust 


Co. 
Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


“ Purchased 
0. 

First National Bank Masontown National Bank Absorbed 
Pennsylvania Deposit Bank State Bank of McKeesport Absorbed 
Miners National Bank Miners Trust Co. Conversion 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co First — Bank of Birm- Absorbed 
ingham 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. Metropolitan Savings Bank Merger 
with Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co. 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. Oakland Savings & Trust Co. Merger 
with Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. Peoples Trust Co. with Merger 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Tr. Co. 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. Terminal Trust Co. with Merger 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Tr. Co. 
Susquehanna Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Lycoming Trust Co. 


High Street Bank & Tr. Co. High Street Bank Title 
wy — of Commerce National Bank of Commerce Title 
rust Co 


Lycoming Trust Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Bank Taken over 
Everybodys Bank Purchased 


Bank of Greenwood 
Bank of Jonesville 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Consolidation 
with Bank of Celina 

Peoples Savings Bank & Tr. Merger 
Co. with Bank of Halls 

Trimble Banking Co. with Merger 
Farmers Bank | 


Bank of Celina 

Bank of Halls 

Farmers Bank 

Citizens National Bank 


Clyde National Bank 
Dallas Bank & Trust Co. 


Coggin National Bank Absorbed 

First State Bank Taken over 

Dallas Bank & Trust Co. and Merger 
Dallas National Bank 

First National Bank _ in Consolidation 
Electra with First State Bk. 


First State Bank 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS «& 


PRESIDENT 



























































































CASHIER 
E. H. Essig 
Noel Delorme 


P P Coon 
M. G. Spelman 
C. E. Davis 


H. G. biheameaeee 


T 
A. E. J. Krauss, Tr ' 
W. R. Shipway, Tr ( 
J. D. Arvine 
J. D. A4rvine | 1 
L. A. Dysart ; 
W. A. Scarboro ' 1 
Gilman Maltrud 
David Clark, Jr 
H. E. Engesather 
8S. W. Baughman, 
Sec.-Treas 7 
W. C. Clifford 
W. A. Hollington 
C. L. Conner 
G. H. Cowen A 
scene A 
A 
J. R. Gayler 
J. L. Urban ; 


W. H. McCollough 
R. B. Thompson ‘ 
R. E. Bassett Cc 


R. P. Wycoff 
G 
Thos. Howenstine ' 0 
L. R. Dawson bl 
D. Leitch, Treas. 
. ik 
6, 


C. H. Harbison 
Henry Flaster 
H. 8S. Twarowski 


loi 


SW 
<< 


G. C. Mitchell, 


Treasurer 3 
V. H. Frazier E 
W. H. Perry & 
{ 

P. J. Free 


E. P. Fowler 
D. C. 
Irl. Hendricks 


Warren 


Clyde McIntosh 
C. A. Bowman 


L. B. Glidden 


PrRorits 
$ 25,000 $ 15,000 Anson Evans 
25,000 15,850 Geo. F. Hennings 
50,000 12,600 L. M. Hyde 
15,000 ....... W. 8. Dinwiddie 
20,000 22,000 W. J. Highfill 
25,000 . . ._ H. G. Wakefield 
ae 25,000" 5,000 R. W. Rossiter" J 
6,000,000 23,080,940 L. G. Harriman 
1,675,000 1,411,530 C. W. Korell 
50,000 1,550 Harmon Miller 
,000 1,550 Harmon Miller 
ee F. H. Coffey 
50,000 30,000 R. B. Whitiey 
15,000 2,750 Alex Stern 
25,000 18,540 J. N. Fox 
25,000 4,250 P. E. Johnson 
100,000 110,620 E. F. Crites 
200,000 60,000 C. A. Brown 
350,000 281,490 R. J. Berry 
50,000 13,770 M. G. Taft 
20,000 13,000 J. S. Gilbert 
50,000 10,000 F. B. Conrad 
25,000 5,000 L. P. Wilson 
25,000 11,370 W. T. Gooedy 
10,000 16,500 J. O. Cales 
5,000 26,540 E. M. Monsell 
25,000 7,500 L. P. McDaniel 
25,000 11,620 L. J. Barrett 
50,000 12,770 J. O. Dickey 
750,000 1,465,390 R. J. Hamilton 
100,000 222,480 R. B. Hays 
100,000 70,610 Henry Friedman 
RE Emil Malinowski 
5,456,270 16,394,360 ..........eee eens 
2,000,000 518,530 J. B. Graham 
| 
| 
120,000) 170,000 H. A. Grimwood 
850,000, 1,139,490 H. L. Wilcox 
kad wists waa ae eee seas Gulieiatsa aac 
oo eer ree W. L. Brown 
70,000) 37,000 W. T. Nunn 
10,000 10,720 C. E. Garner 
100,000! 124,320 F. S. Abney 
25,000 5,920 W. P. Miller 
1,000,000 874,510 E. R. Tennant 
75,000 GR akvwcccaricteaen 
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State & TOWN 


Frost 
Garland 


Grandview 


Honey Grove 
Italy 


Jacksonville 
Jayton 
Marlin 


Mart 
Pittsburg 
Seymour 
Waxahachie 


Utah ; 
Salt Lake City 
Richmond 


Washington 


Colfax 


West Virginia 


Princeton 


Wisconsin 


Beloit 
Beloit 


Reeseville 


PRESENT NAME 


Frost National Bank 
State National Bank 


First National Bank 


First National Bank in Honey 


Grove 
First National Bank 


Texas State Bank 
First National Bank 


ForMeR NaME 


First National Bank Title 

First National Bank with Consolidation 
State National Bank 

Farmers & Merchants Nat'l. Merger 
Bank with First National 
Bank 

American National Bank Taken over 

Farmers National Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 

Security State Bank, Bullard Taken over 

First State Bank, Girard Purchased 


Marlin Citizens National Bk. Citizens National Bank and Merger 


First National Bank 


Pittsburg National Bank 


Farmers National Bank 


Republic Bank & Trust Co. 


Continental National Bank & 


Trust Co 


Consolidated Bank & Trust 


Co. 


Farmers National Bank 


Princeton Bank & Trust Co 


Beloit State Bank 


First Savings & Trust Co. 


State Bank of Reeseville 


Marlin National Bank 
First State Bank, Otto Purchased 
First National Bank Taken over 
First State Bank, Bomarton Absorbed 
Boyce State Bank, Boyce Purchased 


Continental National Bank Title 


Commercial Bank & Trust Consolidation 
Co. with Consolidated Bk. 
& Trust Co. 

Elberton State Bank, Purchased 

Elberton 


Bank of Princeton and Vir- Merger 
ginian Bank & Trust Co. 


L. C. Hyde & Brittan Bank Consolidation 


with Beloit State Bank 
First Trust Co. Succeeds 
Peoples State Bank with State Merger 
Bank of Reeseville 


How CHANGED 


SuRPLUs «& 


CaPITAL Pnovsrs PRESIDENT 
$ 40,000 ..... ....J3. W. Matlock 
100,000 $ 21,460A. R. Davis 
40,000 27,560C. P. Lane 
50,000 18,770 W. O. Connor 
50,000 75,000 K. G. Stroud 
50,000 21,110J. R. Dunn 
40,000 22,000 M. S. Sandell 
200,000 3,000 Emma Reed 
50,000 87,620 E. B. Smyth 
50,000 25,000 J. K. Bates 
50,000 490,090 R. E. Baskin 
100,000 7,500W. D. Anderson 
600,000 220,000J. E. Cosgriff 
(Surplus) 
100,000 114,200J. H. Lilly 
300,000 229,070H. A. Von Oven 
100,000 10,030 R. K. Rockwell 


CasHIER 


I. C. Beck 
Roland Coomer 


O. Williamson 


J. O. McKenzie 
H. S. Paisley 

C. D. Acker 
Thos. Fowler 
W. F. McKinley 
V. W. Robertson 
B. D. Tucker 
D. - Holman 
J. 8. Rutherford 


J. H. Grut 


J. C. Meador 


C. 8. Renier 


H. A. Von Oven, 
Treasurer 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Roanoke 

Arizona 
Phoenix 
‘kansas 


Ar 
Arkadelphia 


Bradford 
Corning 
Dermott 


California 
Hollister 
ida 


Miami Beach 
(Miami P. O.) 
Georgia 


Wrens 


Ina 
Martinsville 


Corydon Junction 
(New Salisbury P. O.) 
Gas City 

Winchester 


Sutherland 
Ken 


Booneville 
Shively 
Massachusetts 
Orleans 
West Springfield 


Cheboygan 
Minnesota 
Nealoat pi 
Crawford 
Okolona 
Starkville 


Vardaman 
Winona 


Clark 
La Grange 
New York 


le 
North Carolina 
Clayton 
lias 
Fletcher 
Maxton 
Troy 
on 
Ohio 


New London 
Dakota 
Orient 
Tennessee 
Troy 
Lancaster 
Luck 


} _Manitowoc 
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BANKS ORGANIZED OR 


REOPENED 


43 State Banks; 3 National Banks; 28 Reopened Banks 


NaME OF BANK 


City Bank & Trust Co. 
The Arizona Bank 


Merchants & Planters Bank & Trust Co. 
(Reopened) 

Citizens Bank (Reopened) 

Corning Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

Exchange Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 

American Exchange Bank (Reopened) 

Bank of Marvell (Reopened) 

Bank of Oxford (Reopened) 

Bank of Salem (Reopened) 


Hollister National Bank 


City Bank of Miami Beach (Reopened) 


Thompson Banking Co. 


Ina State Bank (Reopened) 
Martinsville State Bank (Reopened) 


Jackson Township Bank (Reopened) 


Twin City State Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 


Security State Bank 


Farmers State Bank 
Bank of St. Helens (Reopened) 


Cape Cod Trust Co. (Branch of Horwich) 
West Springfield Trust Co. (Reopened) 


Citizens National Bank 
Currie State Bank 

Bank of Crawford (Reopened) 
Bank of Okolona 


Peoples Savings Bank (Reopened) 
Merchants & Farmers Bank (Reopened) 


| Bank of Winona (Reopened) 


Bank of Clark (Reopened) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 


| National Bank of Argyle 


| Clayton Banking Co. (Reopened) 
| Bank of Dallas (Reopened) 
| Bank of Fletcher (Reopened) 


| Bank of Robeson ranch of A 


Page Trust Co. anes 
Tryon Bank & Trust C 
Page Trust Co. Gans ‘of Aberdeen) 


Savings & Loan Banking Co. (Reopened) 


| Orient State Bank (Reopened) 


Bank of Troy (Reopened) 


Lancaster State Bank (Reopened) 
Fidelity State Bank 
Manitowoc Trust Co. 


SURPLUS «& 


CAPITAL Paovere PRESIDENT CasHIER 
$50,000 $12,500 W. H. Wright P. M. Lightfoot 
250,000 76,110 Leo. M. Meeker S. P. Applewhite, Jr. 

50,000 ........ : F. B. Sprague es aaarmetas? E. Vandover 
* Seaaal een a ee pacapmagasee sis enseeers 
"90,000, 5,870 Rex Castleberry = == H. J. Humphries = 
ee J. R. Pendergrass Ira A. Morris 
WO oot ec accce Phillip Lieberman C. L. Clements 
oer weer re W. E. Thompson W. E. Thompson 
15,000 2,200'S. A. Thompson Frank Coffman 
50,000 17,000 G. A. Hammond Geo. Hammond 
15,000 3,560'C. J. Heuser E. L. Queffeman 
EEE ee R. M. Van Otta F. M. Hundley 
50,000 5,000 E. L. Monks Ira E. Smithson 
25,000 6,250 W. F. Thompson C. W. Lynn 
ee W. H. Gibson Steve Campbell 
| Ne A. T. Farnsley F. A. Allgeier 
‘in kguealyen ieee watt heceet aged Gaucaaseaeede Earle L. Sims, Manager 
150,000 104,480 H. A. Moses H. C. Robinson, Treas. 
50,000 12,500 M. D. Frolick H. C. Friday 
20,000 7,000 Henry Paal, Sr. H. G. Eiselein 
10,000 8,000 G. W. Harrison A. J. Ervin, Jr. 
15,000 3,750 C. A. La Grone J. E. McCain 
ae ee 6 EOE AE M. A. Saunders Walter Page 
10,000 ... . M. F. Young E. A. Enochs 
ee: S. P. Hulen Price Hulen 
i eee 8. G. Lewis Carroll Bozorth 
Se re Chester K. Owen B. H. Murray 
75,000 29,190 J. D. Barbour J. T. Talton 
20,000 27,000 S. N. Boyce L. M. Hoffman, Jr. 
10,000 4,000 W. H. Sumner 8. G. Rhodes 
een macendanetenebed J. P. Wiggins J. L. McLean 
eee —tié‘“ iw ewe eee nk an ea eae anarccess H. W. Turnage 
, | Pa E. E. Missildine J. A. Dennis 
seukandlagecnkesnt ataasndandaGeusinekanaes John Norwood 
30,000 7,120 C. H. Burk W. R. Lawrence 
20,000 7,400 Ed. Gooder Geo. I. Gunnison 
re? W. F. Roberts R. W. Mahon 
25,000 12,500 Geo. Beck M. W. Irgens 
aie @8@=—=——“(é ge witkiS- core ewe gw eee 
cae idee’ D. C. Blesser Guido Rohr, Treasurer 


“Overs and Shorts” 


Advice to Investors 


The New York Sun publishes the 
following question and answer. 

‘*Sir—My wife got away when I 
wasn’t watching last week and 
bought 20 yards of Worthington 
Pump. She says she had a dream that 
she was sitting in the Stock Exchange 
knitting a sweater when four Morgan 
partners came up, sat in her lap, 
kissed her on the cheek, and whis- 
pered the name of this issue, accom- 
panying the whisper with significant 
manipulations of their evebrows. I 
am worried. (Worried, I mean, 
about the stock, not about the wife.) 

Cassius Maloney. 

‘*Cassius—Worthington Pump is 
the country’s largest manufacturer 
of ladies’ and misses’ dancing shoes, 
as the name so cleverly suggests. The 
more prosperity we have the more 
women wear pumps. Don’t gamble.’ 


—@——_—_ 


Is This A Frozen Loan? 


Don Knowlton of The Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland tells the following 
story. 

Two colored men were discussing 
the local banker. 

‘*He’s kinda tight,’’ said one. 

‘*No he ain’t,”’ said the other, ‘‘I 
say he’s liberal. He loaned me $5 
two years ago, and every Saturday I 
goes ’round and pays him two bits 
interest. He says I don’t need to 
worry about the principal at all.’’ 


An Idea For Speechmakers 


Harry J. Haas, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, preceded his remarks be- 
fore the convention at Cleveland 
with this sentence. 

‘‘Those of you who attended the 
San Francisco convention last year 
will recall that when Colonel Lons- 
dale was inducted into office he stated 
that a friend of his had passed up a 
note to the stage which said: ‘Dur- 
ing my lifetime I have heard many 
speeches, but none of them have been 
too short.’’ 

a 
Before marriage a man yearns for a 


woman. After marriage the ‘‘y’’ is silent 
—and so is the man, 
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The Right Kind Of Settler 


Robert Wait, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association, is tell- 
ing the following story. 

A visitor in the village was great- 
lv interested in all that he saw. In 
particular he noticed that one of the 
inhabitants was treated: with much 
respect by the others. 

‘*T observe,’’ remarked the visitor, 
‘‘that you all treat that man with 
marked deference.’ 

‘*Yes,’” was the answer. 
one of the early settlers.’’ 

‘*Early settlers?’’ asked the other, 
‘*Why he can’t be over 30.”’ 

‘“‘That may be true,’’ replied the 
old man, ‘‘But he pays all his bills 
promptly on the first of every 
month. ”’ 


‘**He’s 


Let’s Form A Vice Presidents’ 
Union 

The necessity for some sort of pro- 
tective society for bank vice presi- 
dents is suggested by the many jokes 
being published. One of the newest 
is the following. 

Banker: Remember, my boy, if 
you work for me, you'll be just one 
among many. 

College graduate: Gee, do I start 
in as vice president ? 


a 


A Good Tip For Speakers 


In opening the last convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
at New Orleans, Trowbridge Callo- 
way of Calloway, Fish & Co. New 
York, said: 

‘‘T was brought up by a dear old 
father who used to say to me ‘When 
you are called upon to speak and 
have nothing to say, say it and sit 
down’.”’ 


—__—$@———— 


I overheard the president say to 
the advertising manager, ‘‘It ain’t 
the whistle that blows the train.’’— 
Janitor Phil. 


The laundry teaches us to be gen- 
erous. It will often give the shirt 


off one man’s back to another. 


“Fun and Finance” Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 
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